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Manchester Literary Club. 


FOUNDED 1862. 


The objects of the Mancuester Literary CLUB are :— 


1. To encourage the pursuit of Literature and Art; to promote research in 
the several departments of i.tellectual work; and to further the interests 
of Authors and Artists in Lancashire. 

2. To publish from time to time works illustrating or elucidating the literature, 
art, and history of the county. 

3. To provide : place of meeting where persons interested in the furtherance 
of these objects can associate together. 


The methods by which these objects are sought to be obtained are :— 

1. The holding of weekly meetings, from October to April, for social inter- 
course, and for the hearing and discussion of papers. 

2. The publication of such papers, at length or abridged, in a Magazine, 
entitled the Manchester Quarterly, as well as in an annual volume of 
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W. R. CREDLAND, Hon. Secretary. 
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ABRAHAM AND ISAAC. 
By F. J. Surerps. 


[% the chapel of the Ascension, Bayswater Road, London, 

this design forms the preclella to the panel of “Jacob” 
who is depicted leaning upon his sceptre staff resting 
his halting thigh, the memorial of his princely prevalence 
in prayer. Aged and blind, he spiritually foresees the 
star that should “ arise out of Jacob” and the coming of 
Shiloh—a fruit laden Vine branch and Palm lie at his 
feet, in allusion to the text “I have brought a Vine out of 
Egypt” and to the victorious Exodus of his oppressed 
posterity. 

Surmounting the figures of the prophets, is a series of 
Angelic Presences, in which it has been held in mind that 
the Angels ever have been and yet are entrusted with 
varying missions of mercy and judgement to men, and 
are therefore here portrayed with special reference to the 
respective prophets beneath them. So over the Shepherd 
Patriarch, Jacob “The Angel that delivered me from all 
evil” is depicted as, bearing in one hand a shepherd’s staff, 
in the other a shepherd’s club—the one for guidance the 
other for defence of the flock, “Thy rod and thy staff, 


they comfort me” i.e. against my own proneness to stray, 
and against the roaring lion that seeketh to devour. The 
Angel wears a lion’s spoils. 


The three days’ silent journey beneath the shadow of 
death has brought Abraham and Isaac to Mount 
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Moriah. The altar is builded, the unresisting sacrifice 
is bound, and the loving father’s hand is stretched to 
slay his only son, according to the command of trial, 
“Take now thy son, thy only son, whom thou lovest, 
even Isaac (thy ‘ Laughter’), and offer him for a burnt- 
offering,” reposing in his unstaggering confidence on the 
faithfulness of all God’s promises bound up in Isaac's 
being, “that God was able to raise him up, even from the 
dead; from whence also he received him in a figure” on 
the third day. 

The moment of supreme surrender has come, the swift 
messenger from heaven withholds Abraham’s hand, and 
rolling away the cloudy veil, reveals the great antitype 
provided by God for a burnt-offering, the Lamb slain 
from the foundation of the world: “ Your father Abraham 
rejoiced that he should see my day, and he saw it and was 
glad.” 

In this wondrous way did the Divine Wisdom educate 
His servant and friend Abraham, to enter into experi- 
mental, sympathetic comprehension of the sacrificial love 
of the all-Father, who spared not His Son, His only Son, 
His beloved One, even Jesus, but delivered Him up for 
us all. 
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A TRAMP THROUGH THE DOLOMITES. 


By J. J. Ricuarpson. 


S' )ME years ago there appeared in one of the humourous 

weekly papers adrawing of an uneducated but wealthy 
widow, whose husband had made money in a homely but 
rapidly lucrative business, calling upon one of our aris- 
tocracy. The words below the picture indicated that she 
was inquiring after the Duke, and that her hostess, the 
Duchess, had replied that he was in the Dolomites. Mrs. 
Newly Rich at once expresses her sympathy, adding that 
her late husband often had such attacks and was anything 
but pleasant to live with until he got better again. 

I do not instance this because I think it an exceptionally 
rich piece of humour. As I have said, it appeared in one 
of our comic weekly papers. Neither do I vouch for my 
verbal accuracy of quotation; but the point of it is, I hope, 
made apparent. Of course it is not so true now as it was 
twenty years ago, because our insular ignorance of foreign 
countries has been considerably modified by the fact that 
people of very modest means have facilities offered them 
for getting to all parts of the Continent. Thousands now 
visit Switzerland every year, a smaller number frequent 
the Tyrol, and a few get still further to the Eastern end 
of the Alps to see the beauties of the regions of the Salz 
Kammergut and the Dolomites. Having, in a previous 
summer, been charmed by the scenery of the Salz 
Kammergut, a friend and myself decided last year to have 
a look at the Dolomites. 
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After a couple of days in Innsbriick, the clean, pros- 
perous-looking capital of the Austrian Tyrol, we took the 
train that crosses the magnificent Brenner Pass, and in 
about seven hours reaches Toblach at the entrance to the 
Ampezzo Valley. Between Toblach on the Austrian side 
of the Eastern Alps and Belluno on the Italian side, and 
only seventy miles distant from Venice, lies a wild, moun- 
tainous region, amid which, as yet, no railway intrudes. 
Though the true Dolomitic peaks lie a little to the west of 
this, yet from a tourist’s point of view the Ampezzo-thal 
district is the most interesting and accessible, and usually 
known as the Dolomites. 

There is a fine road winding along the valleys, and the 
seventy miles that it covers is traversed regularly by 
diligences, whilst those who desire a more comfortable 
mode of travelling can easily hire carriages. To those who 
prefer walking there are possibilities of more intimate 
acquaintance with the charms of this tract of country 
because they can leave the open road and take to the 
mountain passes. It was in this wise that my friend and 
I intended to travel. 

Toblach, though convenient as a starting point, is not 
an interesting place, but it has the useful quality of 
possessing a number of good hotels. In one of these we 
found comfortable quarters for the night and next morning, 
having filled our riicksacks and arranged for our other 
luggage to be kept until we returned, we started for 
Cortina d’ Ampezzo, a walk of some twenty miles. 

I will not weary you with lengthy descriptions of 
the country we passed through, for such seldom afford 
any clear or accurate ideas to a reader’s mind. One man 
will use the same adjectives and expressions in describing 
our modest Lake district, or the charms of North Wales, 
that another does in attempting to give his ideas of the 
grandeur of the Alps or the Pyrenees. Still, this short 
day’s journey is so typical of what we were to meet with, 
that I would fain try to convey some impression, however 
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feeble, of the wild and most picturesque scenery we were 
among. Every turn of the winding road gave us fresh 
views of towering fantastic rocks, weird-looking bastions 
of bare, jagged limestone, rising precipitously out of 
masses of dark trees or springing from slopes of rich green 
verdure. The effect was at once stupendous and tumultuous. 
And yet, here and there, nestled some small placid lake as 
if silently rebuking Nature’s disorder. Few of these peaks 
exceed ten thousand feet in height, and are consequently 
almost free from snow in the summer. Only in sheltered 
places can this white covering be seen clinging in huge 
patches to the steep sides of the mountains. We saw no 
such majestic sights as Mont Blane, or the Jungfrau, with 
the impressiveness of their far-away snow-clad summits. 
If, for the sake of comparison, we recalled the Swiss Alps, 
we thought of the isolated Matterhorn. But here what is 
lacking in solitary grandeur is made up for by the astonish- 
ing number and variety of the mountains. Remember, we 
have not walked nearly twenty miles, yet peak after peak 
has thrust itself upon our view. We are surrounded on 
all sides by these gigantic masses of curiously-shaped rock. 
We might almost be passing through some strange dis- 
ordered dreamland of an over-excited brain. What 
heightens this illusion and increases the fascination of 
these dolomitic limestone peaks is that the stone in process 
of weathering takes on the most varied shades of colour, 
from the darkest purple to the most vivid red. Under the 
evening sunlight the mountains were wont to riot in the 
whole gamut of the spectrum of colour, predominant 
among it being what seemed like huge splashes of blood 
upon their lofty pinnacles. We felt ourselves face to face 
with Nature in one of her most theatrical moods, where 
she has painted with a broad brush, using a lavish palette, 
and crowded her stage with the wildest profusion of scenic 
effect. 

As we near Cortina the mountains recede, the valley 
opens out and we reach a spot where man has been able to 
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find soil that he can till, and a river beside which to build 
himself a town. And in the centre of this little town he 
has raised a huge Campanile after the style of the one 
that once adorned Venice. We are still in Austrian 
territory, but, in the name of the town, and in the 
presence of this bell tower we have indications of the 
nearness of the Italian frontier. It is only four miles the 
other side of Cortina. 

One thing we noticed as we passed from Austria into 
Italy how the musical quality of the names of places and 
mountains changed. We left behind us such Teutonic 
sounding villages as Toblach and Schluderbach, and 
mountains like the Drei Zinnen and Durrenstein, and met 
with the pleasant melodious names of Caprile, Perarolo, 
and Belluno, and mountains called Antelao, Cristallo, and 
Pelmo. And between these were villages and mountains 
with names that we thought, perhaps somewhat fancifully, 
were blends of the harsh and the musical, and which came 
off our tongues with something quaint and distinctly 
pleasing about them. Cortina itself, for instance, Pieve 
di Cadore, San Vito, Longarone and the mountain peaks 
oi Sorapis, Tofana, and Pizza Popena. Is there not a 
curious fascination in the sound of words? even if you 
know nothing of their meaning, origin, or derivation, 
though, perhaps, a little digression like this brings me 
near to the level of the old lady who found so much 
comfort in the six-syllabled word Mesopotamia. 

The weather which had betrayed signs of becoming 
unsettled next day decided upon rain, and accomplished 
its purpose in most spirited and demonstrative fashion. 
It has been alleged that it rains in Manchester, but I have 
never seen it do so in such a whole-hearted and un- 
restrained manner as it did at Cortina. We had no 
alternative to staying indoors. It was annoying, and we 
could not help a feeling of despondency when we recalled 
that we had left home in one of the dullest, if not wettest, 
summers on record, and had found that abroad the weather 
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had been more than usually bad. But our lucky star was 
evidently in the ascendant, for the following morning the 
sun could be seen struggling through the clouds; by noon 
the rain had ceased, and we were destined not to see any 
more until we returned to England. 

Before evening we reached Pieve di Cadore, the little 
Italian town that claims the honour of being the producer 
of the great painter Titian, and shows a dingy neglected 
house as his birthplace. Ilere we made some acquaintance 
with the light side of war, for the Alpine Corps of the 
Italian army were indulging in manceuvres. Next day as 
we sat outside our hotel in the square of the town we were 
apparently subjected to a bombardment. We heard what, 
to use Milton’s words, sounded like “the brazen throat 
of war,” and the mountains around gave back the noisy 
clamour of guns. For the moment it was alarming, 
because unexpected. But we saw no projectiles fall into 
the market-place, nor any houses come toppling down, so 
that our confidence was restored. Later in the day the 
corps marched into the town, the little place became gay 
with soldiers and in our spacious dining-room at the Hotel 
Progresso the officers held their mess at a separate table. 
Now for several days we were to keep meeting bodies of 
armed men practising the art of mimic warfare, as we 
were also to see the peasantry pursuing the peaceful, and 
more profitable, arts of industry and agriculture. 

I am not going to sing the praises of “ the simple life.” 
Like the phrase “ back to the land,” it has become a 
popular saying. But here in this mountainous region 
we saw how simple life can become; and how hard and 
toilsome. To us it seemed little more than a mere struggle 
for existence; a struggle carried on, it is true, amidst 
magnificent scenery, but without the helping hand of 
generous Nature. On all sides the peasantry, taking 
advantage of the glorious sunshine, were busy haymaking. 
We never rose so early, and in the matter of early rising 
we thought we had excelled ourselves, but we found the 
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people at work cutting and carrying their little harvest of 
grass from off the steep mountain sides. 

In our English fields of rich, luscious grass, cut and 
tossed by machinery and carried home on carts, we may 
think the work hard. But here the conditions were so 
different; the grass on these Alpine slopes grows so thin 
and is so difficult to get at. We saw men with great iron 
spikes in the heels of their boots to prevent them slipping, 
mowing away with short scythes; and we saw elderly 
women busy cutting the meagre verdure with little sickles. 
What toil, what effort, for so poor a result, we thought. 
But it does not end there, for when the grass has become 
hay, and is ready to be taken home, it has to be carried, 
perhaps a thousand or two thousand feet down the 
mountain side on the backs of the workers. In this all 
help; the women and the children, as well as the men. 
The hay is made up into bundles of various sizes, tied 
round with ropes, and then to each, according to their 
strength, a bundle is placed on the head or the back of 
the neck, and away they go down the rough path. One 
feeling we never lost, that of surprise at ‘the size of the 
burdens the children could carry down without a mishap. 

They semed a simple, hard-working, contented people. 
We saw their life at its best, under a cloudless blue 
Italian sky, bright enough to make the most dyspeptic 
mortal cheerful. What must it be, we wondered, in the 
dark, dreary days of winter, when all is covered with snow 
and each little village cut off from its neighbour. How 
monotonous then must be their lives. After all happiness, 
like everything else in this world, is merely relative. To 
these people this lonely, simple life is the only one they 
know. With most of them it must contain all they can 
look forward to and be the centre around which all their 
ideas and thoughts must revolve. They are ignorant of 
the glamour of a large town, and the fascination of busy 
streets. They know nothing of the delights of living 


near a gin-palace or a music-hall. We saw only the 
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surface of their lives of hard toil and constant struggle 
with Nature, but had it been possible for us to get into 
closer touch with them and learn something of their 
thoughts and feelings, perhaps, we should have found 
them quite as happy and more contented with the scheme 
of things than are the operatives and slum dwellers of 
our own manufacturing towns. | 

In the wild valley between Perarolo and Longarone we 
were overtaken by a fine, strapping, young fellow, similarly 
equipped to ourselves, and on tramp evidently from liking 
rather than necessity. He bade us “Good day!” in 
German, and we almost exhausted our knowledge of that 
language by returning his salutation. On his attempting 
to continue the conversation we at once confessed to being 
English. We considered this admission quite sufficient. 
There was no need to add that we could not speak German, 
for no sensible foreigner expects an Englishman to know 
any other language than his own. If you have acquired 
the best of languages why waste time learning an inferior 
one. He was evidently satisfied with our reply, for, at 
once, his eyes brightened and with a pleasant smile he 
assured us in English that he had studied our language, 
though he could not speak it fluently, and had read some 
of our literature. On the strength of this we were nothing 
loth to afford him some practice in our tongue, and so as 
we journeyed together we did all we could to induce him 
to talk, and I cannot honestly say that the task was a 
difficult one. At times we had to help him to express his 
ideas for his knowledge of our language had _ been 
acquired from books; through reading, not by conversa- 
tion. He had one colloquialism “ great fun,” which he 
used frequently and almost with an air of pride at his 
glibness. 

We learned that he belonged to Dresden, and that 
his father was a Doctor of Philosophy in the University. 
He was a student there and intended for the same calling. 
But his great desire was to be an actor—even in our own 
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country not an unusual thing for a youth to wish to be. 
He was familiar with the plays of Shakespeare, and was 
kind enough to say that he much preferred them to those 
of Schiller. In his regular features and his physical 
stature he had assets of considerable value to an actor, 
but was lacking, perhaps, because of his youth, in the 
intense vanity and characteristic egotism of the profession. 
Possibly if it falls to his lot to become an actor his nature 
will be “subdued to what it works in, like the dyer’s 
hand.” He told us that his parents would not hear of his 
taking to the stage. He said “he did not know how they 
were regarded in England, but that in Germany actors 
were looked upon as .’ Here he paused for a word to 
express himself, and I added that in Shakespeare’s country 
there was an idea that in the eyes of the law actors were 
classed as rogues and vagabonds. This was erroneous, but 
it did not alter the fact that in the eyes of the respectable 
British householder the actor’s profession was not a 
desirable one for a youth. He laughed, and said our ideas 
were apparently similar to those held in his country. 
Among other topics we broached with’ him was that 
of conscription. It would be another year before he 
would be called upon to do his military service. Did he 
object to it, we asked. Oh no; he thought it would be 
“great fun.’ He said the officers made the training as 
pleasant as possible, and though many young fellows 
complained of the long and fatiguing marches, he should 
not object to these, as he was fond of walking and of an 
outdoor life. During his present tramp he had usually 
got food and shelter at farmhouses, and one night had 
slept in a barn. When we reached Longarone it was 
evening and we decided to stay there, but he was anxious 
to go forward. He was on his way to join his parents 
who were holiday-making in Venice, and wished to get to 
Belluno that night, a matter of a dozen miles further. We 
were sorry to part from him, for we had got interested in 
his naive way of expressing his ideas, his boyish enjoyment 
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of life, his simple good nature and cheerful spirit, to say 
nothing of the pluck of a youth who could tramp alone 
for days through strange country, and among people whose 
language he was quite ignorant of, merely for fun. 

We found the streets of Longarone full of soldiers 
and the townspeople thronging to the square to hear the 
military band, and when our supper had been prepared 
we ate it to the not distant strains of “ Cavalleria 
Rusticana.” On seeking our bedroom we found it up two 
flights of bare stone steps and reached by a corridor so 
cheerless that it suggested to our minds a prison. The 
room itself was an enormous one and made the two beds 
look quite diminutive. The floor was of stone mosaic 
work and so smooth that with our nailed boots on we found 
the easiest mode of locomotion was to slide along it. 
There was a massive door with a huge key in it, and as 
it clanged to my friend asked if I did not think we were in 
some Italian prison. But it was clean and cool, and we 
slept as those ought to do who have spent from early 
morning in the open air. 

On the Austrian side of the Alps we found good food 
and comfortable accommodation, if, at times, simple in 
character. We had not come away expecting the same 
conveniences and comforts obtainable in the well-known 
tourist resorts of Switzerland. But as we got off the 
beaten track of the Ampezzo Valley on the Italian side our 
experiences were not so fortunate. One day we tramped 
until late in the afternoon before we got anything to eat 
or drink, and then it was only dry bread and rough red 
wine. To our request for butter or cheese they shook their 
heads. On a similar day when we asked for cheese they 
brought us a well-preserved relic that needed a hammer 
to break it. It was useless to try and cut it. We were 
convinced of the truth that hunger is the best sauce. In 
fact any other sauce would have been useless for some 
of the meals we ate. At one Italian village the proprietor 
of the Albergo della Posta informed us he had only one 
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vacant bedroom. We desired to see it and found it 
scrupulously clean if barely furnished. In addition to 
two beds it had two doors, and this, it was explained to us, 
was because one door opened into another bedroom to 
which the only access was through ours. Also that this 
room would be occupied by a lady. On being asked if we 
had any objection we naturally said that if the lady did 
not mind we could raise none. There were two of us. 
Still it was somewhat disconcerting to be aroused shortly 
after getting into bed by a knocking at the door, and on 
hastily getting out again and opening the door to find 
Madame (I call her madame though she was well on the 
sunny side of forty) with a candle in her hand asking 
for permission to go through our room. I am afraid that 
the scantiness of our attire and the desire to conceal our 
condition robbed our manner of granting her request of 
any dignity or grace. After all matters might have been 
worse. We might have had to go without food or shelter. 
And, at least, it rendered our appreciation the greater 
when we reached Caprile and found ourselves in a 
comfortable inn and surrounded by some thirty or more 
vagrants like ourselves, chiefly of German and Austrian 
nationality. 

The little village of Caprile is surrounded on all sides 
by mountains. There is a carriage road into it from 
Belluno, but in other directions it is reached by mountain 
passes. The one we came down by must in the spring 
have been merely a course for the melting snow it was so 
full of small boulders and rough stones. As a consequence 
all those we met at the hotel were, like ourselves, riick- 
sackers, and had come by one or other of the passes which 
lead into Caprile, and had carried their luggage on their 
backs. Of the place itself nothing more need be said 
than that it is most romantically situated and a splendid 
centre for excursions on foot in all directions. 

From Caprile we made the return journey over the 
Falzarrego Pass into Cortina. This rises 3,500 feet, and 
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from the summit gives some magnificent views, then drops 
down 5,000 feet into Cortina. Next day we crossed by the 
Tre Croci pass where in the restaurant at the top we were 
reminded of busy Switzerland, and lunched under the 
verandah in most civilised fashion. 

It had been our habit during these hot days to rise early 
and get well on our way before noon; then to take off our 
riicksacks and lie down in some shady spot for two or three 
hours. On this day we did not discontinue our custom, 
though we were near a tourist centre, but stretched our- 
selves on a sloping bank near the roadside. It was not 
long before we heard footsteps approaching and then an 
Englishwoman’s kindly voice saying, “ Poor fellows, how 
tired they must be,” and the response came from an 
English Mr. Chadband, “ Much more likely that they 
have had too much beer.” My friend, who is almost a 
life-long teetotaller, was so irate at the imputation that he 
wanted to get up and give him a bit of his mind, but I 
pointed out that it did not really matter, for in England 
a dislike of beer was no true sign of a noble nature or of a 
charitable disposition. And of only four Englishmen that 
we had encountered on our tramp this was one of them, 
and possibly it never crossed his mind that the objects of 
his scorn might understand the language he spoke in or 
even happen to be his own countrymen. 

We continued our journey, passing the finest of the 
mountain lakes—Lake Misurina—into Schluderbach, 
where at Ploner’s Ilotel we were able to eat an excellent 
dinner in company with some two hundred other hungry 
tourists. 

The following day we spent eight hours going to the top 
of Monte Pian (7,000 feet) and back again to have one 
more far-reaching view of these strange fascinating 
Dolomitic peaks; to feel the exhilaration that comes with 
toiling into a rarer atmosphere; to experience the sense of 
loneliness and detachment which comes to one when from 
some lofty summit you look down and see how far away 
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and how insignificant seem man and his works; how the 
road he has made stretches like a thin ribbon through 
the valleys below, and the dwellings he inhabits look like 
the tiny toys of children. 


In the evening we walked the eight miles separating us 


from Toblach, where we came once more into touch with 
the railway, and alas! to the end of a delightful holiday 
tramp. 
































THE HAUNTED TOLL-HOUSE. 


By W. V. Burcess. 


MUST confess that the old toll-house used to interest 
me more than almost any other building in Mereham. 
It was a sturdy-looking structure, low-roofed, thick-walled, 
and octagonal in shape—this latter feature was doubtless 
intended to afford the toll-keeper a ready view along the 
four arms of the highways which at this point intersect 
each other. For the best part of a century, stray trails of 
ivy had been creeping at the base of the walls, but as if 
afraid of being caught peeping in at the windows, the 
plant had not yet grown beyond the first sills. 

Whether I was mostly impressed by the age of the 
quaint toll-house, or its solidity, I need not now stay to 
enquire—of this fact I am certain, that, I rarely passed 
by the old place without some speculation or another being 
stirred within me concerning its past history and associa- 
tions. Though shorn of its one-time importance, and 
minus the white swinging gates it once controlled, there 
was, nevertheless, at the time of which I write, a lingering 
look about the building reminiscent of an aged veteran, 
one who still, maybe, retains his soldierly bearing, albeit, 
the campaigns in which he fought are well-nigh forgotten 
of the world. 

I distinctly remember the days, far back though they 
seem, when tribute was exacted of all and sundry, save 
pedestrians, using the highroads which serve my native 
village. Among the last of their race, too, I can call to 
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mind old ’Lijah Noden and his wife, an ancient couple, 
childless and reputed ‘well off,” being keepers of Mereham 
Toll-gates. To my youthful imagination this taciturn 
pair seemed to belong to a period as remote as that of the 
third Edward who first sanctioned the system of turnpike 
levies; whilst the board affixed to the front of the house, 
was as sacred a script to me as ever the Rosetta stone 
could have been to Eastern transcribers. Often have I 
stood open-eyed, and, it is to be feared, open-mouthed, 
vainly endeavouring to decipher the contents of the old 
weather-beaten sign: “ For one ass” so much, “ for one 
horse’’ so much, and so on, for a score lines, the whole 
concluded with letters that burnt themselves into my 
hero-worshipping heart, to wit : “Elijah Noden, Collector.” 

Viewed in the halo of such a credential, the wheezy, 
spindle-shanked old toll-keeper became apotheosized, nay, 
he took precedence over the sexton himself, the being who 
commanded both my admiration and envy inasmuch as he 
was permitted, without let or hindrance, to dig holes in 
the churchyard and fill them up again. 

I was but a child, as I have said, but I recollect, also, 
how that on one dull October morning, I noted a look of 
horror depicted on the faces of the villagers as they passed 
silently to and fro, or stood in whispering groups, at this 
cottage gate or that. Lack of response to an early drover’s 
importunities, had led to the discovery that old Noden and 
his partner had been brutally murdered in the night, and 
the wealth they were supposed to possess stolen from its 
hiding. 

For quite a score years after this tragic event no one 
could be found with sufficient hardihood to tenant the 
toll-house, or, if some unwary stranger were haply pre- 
vailed upon, he was soon hence again, frightened forth by 
sounds and movements, uncanny and fearsome. The noise 
of hurrying feet on the stairway, shooting of bolts, and 
smothered cries and groans, occurring in the dead of 
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night, were surely phenomena gruesome enough to try 
nerves of the sturdiest nature. 

Yes, the old toll-house was haunted—haunted beyond 
gainsay. Besides, were there not forbidding blood-stains 
on the floor of the sleeping chamber where the foul deed 
had been done? Blood-stains that refused effacement, 
though the carpenter’s blade had planed them out again 
and again, nay, though the very flooring had been taken 
up and replaced, the blotches defied erasion, they re- 
appeared as lurid as ever. 

Such things, you tell me, are not credible in this en- 
lightened century. But wait, what do we know more than 
our forefathers knew regarding the occult happenings con- 
nected with those strange things we call Life, Death— 
Body, Spirit? What do we know, for instance—but, I 
must be getting on with my task, and whether you believe 
my story or not does not greatly concern me—the old toll- 
house, I repeat, was haunted ! 

Those of my readers, who do not pretend to know every- 
thing, will naturally ask, “By whom was the place 
haunted, or by what, or how?” To these questions the 
self-wise will reply, ‘It is all a figment of the imagina- 
tion,”’ but the other-wise will stick by me and hold it to be 
true. However, the case may be, have patience, hear me 
out, then, draw your own conclusions. 

Deep down in the heart of every man there exists a 
curiosity regarding, if not a belief in, the supernatural. 
Nor do I claim to be an exception to the rule. I simply 
affirm that I find it impossible to discredit my own senses 
—that, however inexplicable the phenomena may be, 
“seeing’s believing,” and with myself, as with most 
ordinary mortals, that usually ends the matter. 

Neither have I much faith in those self-confident folk who 
aver that they “do not know what fear means.” Clearly, 
such people have never experienced the mysteries of the 
great unknown, nor stood face to face with real danger. 
They alone are brave, who, though conscious of grave risk 
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and even death, yet, shirk not the hazard of their emprise. 
This, however, is by the way. 

For fully twenty years, as I have already stated, the old 
toll-house had been tenantless. The once-familiar sign- 
board having slipped its staples had disappeared, and 
moss had found a lodging in many a crevice wherein the 
ivy had not dared to send a tendril. The words “ For- 
saken ” and “ Forgotten ” seemed to be written on each of 
its grey gables. One thing only changed not concerning 
it, its reputation remained constant—it was, haunted! 

Indeed, the highroads authorities, realising the futility 
of inducing anyone to occupy their toll premises, had been 
compelled to rent an adjoining cottage for the keeper of 
the gates. Why it had never occurred to these turnpike 
dignitaries to pull down the structure and re-erect it, is 
of course best known to themselves—men and matters move 
very slowly in remote hamlets like Mereham. 

Aye, the old place wore a very different aspect to that 
of its former wont. In those days its windows were 
neatly kept, and the door, held ajar by a highly polished 
brass lion, gave view of the broad step white as driven 
snow. To the curious, who cared to crane their necks, a 
glimpse of the interior was possible; the chintz-covered 
settle, the corner cupboard, and the rush-bottomed chairs, 
all rubbed into such brightness that they reflected back 
the glow of the cheery fire with interest. There was one 
object though, which more than any other, always rivetted 
my youthful gaze, and that was the quaint-stocked, bell- 
mouthed blunderbuss that hung above the—‘ Get on with 
your story, man, and spare us these puerile details,” do 
you say? 

Well, my sole retort is, that, if such recollections were 
as vivid and as dear to your memory as they are to mine, 
maybe you too, would be a trifle garrulous. However, 
here’s to the point. 

One night, it matters naught how long ago, I was 
making for the Manor Farm after a friendly visit to a 
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neighbouring village, when I caught the sound of foot- 
steps and a man’s voice, trolling, as it seemed, to keep his 
courage up. It was past the midnight hour and moon- 
light. The singer was approaching at right angles, and 
it was evident we should both gain the shadow of the old 
toll-house about the same instant. On came the peasant, 
crooning more lustily as he neared the haunted building : 


A guinea it'll sink 
And a note it'll float 

But aw’d raither have a guinea 
Than a one pound no— 


“ Eh, by gom’ mester, how yo frightened me,” exclaimed 
the man, suddenly ceasing his song. “Aw thowt yo wur 
owd Noden’s ghost comin’ to fetch me.” 

It was Peter Bratt, the squire’s coachman. He ex- 
plained that one of the horses being out of sorts he had 
had to administer a hot mash and otherwise attend to the 
creature several times through the night, for a week or 
more. Qn more than one occasion as he had journeyed 
past the toll-house he had heard strange noises proceeding 
therefrom. He had never stopped to investigate their 
source, but, as he put it, “Aw made off whoam as fast as 
my legs ud carry me.” 

“ Did you hear the sounds every time you passed during 
the night?” I asked. 

“No,” replied he, “ only when aw happent t’ be passin’ 
towart one o'clock loike as it maybe now.” At that moment 
the church clock chimed three-quarters past twelve. 

The coachman, with a seared look on his face, moved 
off, and I, scarcely knowing why, followed him, whilst, 
from the direction of the toll-house behind me there came 
a series of curious noises like unto slamming of doors and 
shuffling of feet. 

“Theer!” gasped Peter, “ they’re at it again, an’ aw’m 
gooin’. Coom on Mester, afore th’ owd lad geets his horns 
in us.” 
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Glancing back I imagined I saw queer lights flashing 
athwart the windows, and weird shadows gliding about the 
road where the toll-gates had once stood. It is just possible 
that these things may have been illusions, occasioned by 
my somewhat excited condition and the filmy clouds which 
chanced to be floating across the surface of the moon. 
But, judging from subsequent happenings, it is not likely 
my senses played me false. 

Bratt had now quickened his pace into a run and I had 
some ado to overtake him. “‘ Here, Peter,” I cried, with 
what breath I had left, “don’t be a coward. Let us go 
back to the toll-house and try to discover whence the un- 
natural sounds proceed. You can perhaps force a way 
in—” 

“Me!” interrupted the trembling fellow, “ Nay, aw 
wouldna set foot i’ yon buildin’ if yo’'d crown me wi’ goold, 
an’ gie my little son Teddy a cherubim to play wi’ i ’th’ 
bargain, that aw wouldna.” 

This reply I felt was final, and I must own, on my part, 
that I had no inclination to enter upon the quest single- 
handed, so bidding the man keep his own counsel concern- 
ing the things we had seen and heard together, I sealed 
his promise so to do with a modest bribe, and, as the hour 
of one chimed from the belfry tower, we turned each his 
own way, Peter to bury his fears beneath the bed clothes, 
and myself to formulate some scheme for bottoming the 
toll-house mystery. 

Nearly a month had elapsed since the incident just 
mentioned ere I found a suitable opportunity for putting 
my plans into operation. My determination to investigate 
the incomprehensible doings at the old toll-house was 
keener than ever. All that I now sought was a reliable 
companion to join with me in the work. Carefully going 
over the list of all likelies among my village acquaintances, 
Kelso the gamekeeper was, to my mind, the only desirable 
personage. At all events he possessed two prime quali- 
fications—unflinching courage and level-headedness. 
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One morning, therefore, I set out for a certain point on 
the forest confines in search of my old friend. It was a 
beautiful October day, the air was like wine, the wood- 
land’s interspaces filled with the purple and gold of ling 
and gorse, and every bramble weighted with black, 
luscious, berries. Truly it was a most inapt time to 
broach an escapade concerned with spirit tracking. For- 
tunately no opportunity was permitted me for indulging 
this fancy, for, an hour before I expected, I chanced 
across the man I wanted. He was just emerging from a 
certain spinny and making towards the “ Fishpools Inn,” 
a house which marks his outermost bounds in this direc- 
tion. 

Seating ourselves on the nearest bank of turf, I plunged 
at once into the heart of my mission. 

“Weel,” said he, in reply, “ my bissuns as yo know is 
wi’ th’ wick, aw make no account i’ stalkin’ th’ dead. 
Besides, aw dunna believe i’ ghosts an’ spectrums an’ such 
loike things—” 

Then, perceiving the disappointment his answer 
occasioned, he stopped, and closely regarding me for an 
instant, proceeded, “ But, o’ course, if yo think otherwise, 
an’ yo'd loike me t’help yo t’ ferrat out th’ mischief, aw’m 
yor mon—theer! ” 

Knowing the value of striking while the iron’s hot, and 
the moon being about full, there seemed wisdom in fixing 
our undertaking for the coming midnight. It was evident 
from the nature of Kelso’s proposed preparations, that he 
fully believed human agency underlay the spectacle I had 
described to him. 

“Aw’ll bring my double-barrelled gun, a bludgeon or 
two, a couple pairs o’ handcuffs, an’ a good lantern, an, 
see yor on th’ turnpike on th’ stroke o’ twelve.” 

So, we parted, each actuated by the same resolve, but, 
each differing, quite, in expectations as to the result of our 
enterprise. 


Precisely as the hour of midnight rang across the still 
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country I reached the cross roads whereupon abutted the 
old toll-house. As I approached the building, Kelso 
stepped out of the shadow to meet me, and, after enjoining 
me to be silent, he whispered: “Aw’ve getten one o’ th’ 
back windows open, it wur better than sprizin’ th’ door. 
Coom on theer’s leet enoo from th’ moon to get in wi’. We 
con choose a spot to watch from when we're insoide.” 

The point from which to conduct our espial I had 
already decided upon. We would ensconce ourselves in 
the little bed-chamber where the murder had been com- 
mitted, for, if there was to be any phantom repetition of 
the erstwhile tragedy it would surely take place on the 
spot of its original enactment. The keeper without 
sharing my opinion fell in with my suggestion. 

Silently we crept through the open casement. All was 
quiet as the grave. For a few seconds we stood listening. 
A sound of sighing filled the room. It was our own heavy 
breathing. Later we were to hear the beating of our own 
hearts—but of that anon. 

Kelso’s first move was to light his lantern with the 
intention of making a tour of the interior. There was a 
scratching, scuttling, noise the moment we stirred. 

“ Rats,” observed the keeper, “that’s one o’ th’ sounds 
accounted for.” 

I simply replied, “ Wait awhile.” 

Having flashed the light in every nook and corner of the 
place and thoroughly assured ourselves that nobody was in 
hiding, and that every point of ingress was securely 
barred, we remounted the stairway and there prepared our- 
selves to wait for what might chance. 

There was only one recess in the walls, and the base of 
this, being raised about two feet above the floor level, 
provided us with a convenient seat. The half-hour had 
chimed, the fateful three-quarters drew slowly on. The 
moon, having risen high above the park beeches, filled the 
room with a brilliance almost dazzling. My companion 
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sat beside me, immovable as a statue, with the light full 
upon him. 

When the senses are tense with excitement, it is curious 
to note with what vividness the most trifling details reveal 
themselves. For instance, as the keeper’s gun leaned be- 
side its owner, I perceived, what I had never before 
noticed, that certain initials were scratched upon the butt, 
then, my attention travelling upwards, fastened upon a 
mole I had not previously observed on Kelso’s left cheek— 
that mole well-nigh fascinated me, so obtrusive did it 
become, as I gazed upon it. My nerves were giving some- 
what—hush ! 

The moment for which we were waiting was at hand; 
it tolled forth at last! Simultaneously with the three- 
quarter chime, there fell upon our ears, a creaking of 
boards, as if someone was slowly descending the stairs. 
Strange gleams of light, too, shot about the chamber, 
through the moonlight, as though it were the flashing of 
a lantern from the outside. What was going to happen? 

Kelso, pressing one of the bludgeons into my hand, 
grasped his gun, and though he uttered not a word, his 
actions told me plainly enough that he expected no other 
presence than one of flesh and blood. From below came 
the grating of shifting bolts, then the sounds of a struggle 
in the doorway. We could not, of course, see what was 
happening beneath, yet the minutest detail of the goings 
on was, somehow, distinctly apparent to both of us. 
There was the old toll-keeper unbolting the door to open 
the locked toll-gates for two belated horsemen, anon, and 
the old man is fighting fiercely to beat off his assailants— 
he frees himself and tries to gain his antiquated blunder- 
buss, but is too closely pressed. Finally he darts up the 
stairway with his foes hard upon his heels. 

With super-normal perception, Kelso, likewise had seen 
all that had been pictured to myself, and, although I was 
unable, for a strange sense of dread, to move, the keeper, 
bludgeon in hand, hurried to the head of the stairs pre- 
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pared to take the old man’s part. The moonlight was still 
streaming into the room illumining even the remotest 
corners, so that I could distinctly see my stalwart friend 
standing erect with uplifted staff waiting the oncoming of 
the mysterious belligerents. 

The pursued and the pursuers had reached the topmost 
stair, we could hear that, and, though Kelso could see 
nothing, he struck out vigorously right and left. I, how- 
ever, was conscious of vague, shadowy forms, rushing past 
him into the room. The noise of the fray continued, in 
the centre of the chamber. The air grew stiflingly hot, 
and filled with the sounds of heavy breathing, above 
which, alone, our own hearts could be heard beating. 
Now came a moan of agony, a death gurgle, a heavy fall— 
and all was quiet as before. 

At that moment the room was plunged in darkness, a 
thick cloud having obscured the moon. Without a word 
the keeper crossed the floor, turned on his lantern and 
proceeded towards the stairs. Being in no mood to be left 
alone I followed him and together we re-examined the 
premises. The door was intact, the bolts still rusting in 
their sockets, neither had any other possible entrance been 
disturbed, nor were there the faintest signs on the dust- 
covered floors of any struggle having taken place. 

We looked at each other in puzzled dismay. Had we 
been the victims of our own over-heated imaginations? 
Nay, we both repudiated that, too specious, explanation. 
We had without any manner of doubt really seen and 
heard—well? what? For the present our wits were in- 
capable of pursuing the mystery, and, as we stood on the 
white, moonlit, highway, facing the scene of our ghostly 
adventure, feelings of fear, chagrin, and disappointment, 
prevailed within us regarding the issue of our mission. 

That night, or rather early morning, I lay awake for 
hours pondering over the inscrutable occurrences I had 
witnessed in the haunted toll-house. The question that 
ever and again recurred to me was: What did it all por- 
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tend? Surely such spectral displays of a long bygone 
tragedy were intended to subserve some purpose or another. 
By degrees, and slowly, the whole meaning of the mani- 
festation dawned upon me. It was intended as a record 
of the crime, and to provide a clue for the discovery of 
the perpetrators thereof. 

Briefly piecing up the threads of my recent experience 
in the haunted precincts, the story they told me ran in 
this wise: Two desperate characters, believing that the 
toll-collector had considerable wealth hidden away some- 
where within the house, had determined upon its posses- 
sion, choosing the hour of midnight for their purpose. On 
the pretext of wanting the toll-gate opened they had 
gained access to the house and by intimidatory threats had 
sought to obtain the coveted treasure. The old couple, 
however, loving the money better than their lives, had 
refused to betray its place of concealment. The marauders, 
incensed, and probably fearing they had been recognized, 
had, for self-protection, cruelly done their victims to 
death. 

Granting my interpretation of the uncanny proceedings 
to be correct, there yet remained points requiring elucida- 
tion. The deed had been committed so long ago that in 
all probability the perpetrators had already gone the way 
of all flesh, in which case, the present spectacles would 
be purposeless. Again, and this was most important, why 
had I been unable to distinguish the forms and faces of 
the two murderers ? 

In explanation of this latter query, I argued to myself 
thus: that, just as light conceals as well as reveals, so the 
brilliancy of the moon’s beams may have obscured the 
ethereality of the spectres. Persuading myself into this 
belief, and determining on some dark and moonless night 
to test my theory by putting it into practice, I dropped 
into a sound and dreamless sleep. 

Several days elapsed ere I again encountered the game- 
keeper. It chanced that one evening I was passing the 
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Village Inn, and glancing over the red curtain of the 
bar-parlour window I espied my friend taking a neigh- 
bourly draught with several of his acquaintances, whilst 
within the doorway, also enjoying a potion of Teethy’s 
country-brewed beverage, and joining in the general con- 
versation, stood Doctor Shackleton. This latter circum- 
stance decided me. I entered the room, and as I did so, 
silence fell upon the company. Had Kelso been regaling 
his chums with the toll-house escapade? One look at his 
face, however, convinced me that such was not the case— 
his return gaze said as plainly as words could have done, 
“Mum is our motto.” 


It transpired that the topic of their talk had been of 
ghosts and the possibility of disembodied spirits returning 
to their mundane haunts. The Doctor, who warmly ridi- 
culed such a notion, was in the midst of a tirade anent the 
idea, which my arrival interrupted. At my request he 
continued his discourse, saying: “ Depend upon it, when- 
ever it is affirmed that supernatural objects have been 
witnessed, the witness has been suffering from one of three 
mental disorders: Illusion, Hallucination, or Impercep- 
tion. For example, if I see a mug of beer on this table 
(here the old roadmender pricked up his ears, the illustra- 
tion was to his mind) and I take it to be a cup of tea, 
that is an illusion. If there should be nothing on the 
table and I fancy a mug of beer is there, that is Hallucina- 
tion. And, when a mug of beer is on the table and I 
cannot tell what it is, that is mental imperception.” 


, 


“Eh, by gom!” exclaimed Jerry, “fancy ony mon not 
knowin’ when theer’s a mug o’ ale on th’ table, he mun 
be a foo.” 


“ But,” interposed the Doctor, “supposing some brain 
derangement prevented you from recognising the object as 
a mug of ale, what then?” 


“Weel, aw’d sup it an’ make sure,” responded the 
cunning old fellow. Then, cocking his head aside, he 
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enquired of the keeper, “ An’ what would yo think Kelso, 
if yo mistook a mug o’ ale for a cup o’ tay, eh? 

“Why, aw should think aw’d bin drinkin’ spirits, 
Jerry,” guardedly replied the gamekeeper. 

It was evident the subject had got on lines a bit beyond 
pleasant understanding, and, when I was appealed to in 
the matter, I sententiously answered: ‘“ There are more 
things in heaven and earth, Horatio, than are dreamt of 
in your philosophy.” 

With this dark saying I took my leave, beckoning Kelso 
to follow me, and together we took the highroad towards 
the keeper’s dwelling. 

“Well, Kelso,” I commenced, when we had walked 
some minutes in silence, “ what do you think now of the 
toll-house performances we witnessed the other night?” 

“They’re past my comprehension mester,” he replied, 
“aw used t’ think as th’ Doctor thinks afore aw seed yon 
dooment, but now aw dunna know what t’ believe. What 
dun yo make on it?” 

“It’s a mystery, surely,” I said, “ the house is haunted 
doubtless, and the visitations are intended to serve some 
end concerning vengeance, or justice, maybe.” Continu- 
ing, I gave him the details of my newly found theory, 
concluding the recital with a request that he would stand 
by me in a second attempt to wrest the secret from the 
keeping of the old toll-house. 

At first he shook his head, remarking that he had had 
enough “o’ feightin’ wi’ things that a bludgeon winna 
hurt.” Then, after some demur, he consented to join me. 
Before we parted, a night had been decided upon, whereon 
there would be no moonlight to interfere with the grue- 
some diorama we should again have to face. 

Passing by the “ Red Bull” on my way home, I found 
the men gathered in front of the closed house still dis- 
cussing apparitions and such like intangibles. “ Weel,” 
old Hignett was saying, “ yo can say what yo’n a moind, 
but aw tell you aw seed th’ wraith o’ Owd Noden wi’ mi’ 
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own eyes. Aw wur passin’ th’ toll-house welly an hour 
after midneet when aw seed th’ door oppen an’ ’Lijah, hafe 
dressed, appeared on th’ step. Aw wanted t’ see no more, 
so aw run off whoam thinkin’ he wur at mi’ heels aw’ th’ 
way.” 

“That’s a bit o potlid, Hignett,” hazarded the road- 
mender, “If it ud bin Noden’s wraith it wouldna need t’ 
oppen th’ door, for thoose things con go through wood, 
aye, an’ brick walls too.” 


Hardly any night could have been darker than that we 
had fixed upon for our second ghostly exploit. Nothing 
was distinguishable the width of the path away, so that 
when the strokes of midnight boomed out and I had 
reached the haunted quarters, had it not been for a sig- 
nalling cough from Kelso, I should have had some diffi- 
culty in discovering his whereabouts. We entered the 
building by the same window which had before admitted 
us, and by the aid of the lantern at once set about assuring 
ourselves that we were the sole occupants of the place, and 
that no bolt or bar had been tampered with. ‘This being 
done we took possession of our recessed resting-place there 
to bide, with what patience we could, till the awful drama, 
we hoped for and yet dreaded, was once more rehearsed. 

How different were the conditions under which we 

yatched and waited on this occasion to those under which 

we kept vigil a few weeks ago. The darkness was so 
intense that, as the saying is, “ You could not see your 
hand before you,” even the window was as black as if a 
funeral pall covered it. Indeed, the man by my side was 
quite invisible, and had it not been that the sound of his 
breathing and the warmth from his body told me he was 
there, I could hardly have believed it. 

Whoever invented the dark cell as a means of punish- 
ment was well versed in the art of refined cruelty. As a 
man closes his eyes to stimulate thought, so the oblitera- 
tion of the outer world by intense darkness increases the 
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imagination to an abnormal degree, and when that faculty 
is already superexcited by influences from the mysterious 
and unknown, the effect upon mortal nerves is beyond 
description. 

As we sat there in sable blackness, the air seemed to 
be filled with invisible forms moving menacingly about 
us. We pressed backwards against the wall as though 
fearing every moment unseen hands would be clutching 
our throats. The strain was becoming too tense for our 
nerves, another moment and we should have cried out in 
uncontrollable terror, when “ Ding, dong, ding,” chimed 
the eventful three-quarters. 

Immediately the chamber was filled with gyrating 
lights, revolving dises of luminosity, which, though dis- 
turbing the darkness, in no wise dispelled it. Again the 
stairs were heard creaking beneath descending footfalls, 
and again there was the sound of bolts being withdrawn 
from their sockets. The struggle and turmoil we had 
listened to before, were again repeated, followed by the 
headlong race for life up the stairway. 

We were incapable of moving hand or foot. We in- 
stinctively knew that the next sound would reveal a some- 
thing, somebody—our eyes were strained towards the head 
of the stairway—a figure appeared in hot haste—was it? 
Yes, it was old Noden! 

Dishevelled, and meagrely clad, the old toll-keeper was 
pursued by two cut-throat-looking ruffians—they were 
close upon him. “ Why!” exclaimed Kelso, grasping my 
arm, “ that’s one-eyed Tinker the poacher, an’ that’s his 
partner i’ crime, Horsey Ratchet !” 

Those names meant little to me, though I had hazy 
recollections of a desperate and unlawful gang with which 
similar cognomens were associated. The keeper, unable 
to control himself any longer, rushed forward with his 
gun clubbed, and, wildly wielding it about him, all to no 
purpose, groped his way back to my side again spent and 
breathless. 
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The figures were now in the middle of the room, at 
times clearly discernable, and again lost in the moving 
films of radiance which still rolled in phantasmal shapes 
before our eyes. The scene was bewilderingly appalling. 
Alternating with the singular clouds of opaque effulgence 
there were visions of struggling figures, brandishing of 
weapons, the sounds of shrieks, groans, and finally the 
death rattle. 

The shining cumuli waned in brightness, then died out 
altogether. The sounds grew fainter and at last ceased, 
and we knew that the fearful phantasmagoria had come 
to an end, at least for another twenty-four hours, 

The fearfulness of this terrible ordeal had been trying 
to a degree. We realised, both of us, that we had aged, 
sensibly, and when Kelso turned the slide of his lantern, 
the ashy hue of his face was but a reflex of the deathly 
pallor of my own. It was solemnly borne in upon us, 
too, that this night’s revelations had laid an embargo 
upon us both—a responsibility that we should carry to 
our graves unless the duty portended by the manifestations 
was faithfully discharged, to wit, the murderers brought 
to justice. 


We had ample material to exercise our thoughts upon 
during the next few days. First, did the two evil-visaged 
phantoms we had witnessed butchering the old couple 
really represent the actual men whose features they bore? 
Or, were they but nighmare forms conjured up by our 
distorted fancies, illusions as baseless as the faces that 
come to us in our dreams? 

Then, given that the spectres were true transcripts of 
their human counterparts, were the offenders still alive? 
And, even if so, could we, after so long a lapse of time, 
and with such incredible evidence at our command, hope 
to bring the crime home to them? Further, assuming 
that they were the perpetrators of the tragedy and were 
yet in the land of the living, after such a foul deed they 
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must surely have flown to some remote quarter of the 
globe, they would never have dared to remain near the 
scene of their inhuman act. Again, under what guise 
could we institute our search? We could not hope to 
enlist the services of the law on the grounds of our having 
seen a ghostly display in a so-said haunted toll-house. 
We should be laughed to scorn. 

One day, however, as we sat together cogitating over our 
difficulties which at the moment seemed insuperable, 
Kelso slapped his hand upon his knee as though suddenly 
struck with an inspiration. He remembered a poaching 
affair in Shropshire wherein a keeper had been killed, he 
recollected, too, that at the time, he strongly suspected 
Tinker and Ratchet were among the men arrested for the 
crime. The account of the proceedings did not confirm 
his suspicions—doubtless the accused would be tried and 
convicted under assumed names. 

Nevertheless, it would be an easy matter to visit the 
town in which the case was tried, ascertain the date of the 
conviction, and obtain a description of the prisoners then 
sentenced. 

So imperatively did this notion rule within me that the 
next day discovered me eagerly prosecuting my errand. 
The results of my enquiry were in wonderful accord with 
the points we were wishful to establish. The poaching 
calamity for which the two men in question were sen- 
tenced, each, to twenty years transportation, took place 
just one week after the brutal occurrence in the old toll- 
house. Whilst the descriptions of the convicts tallied 
most graphically with the villainous-looking countenances 
we had had burnt into our memories that unforgetable 
night in the toll-keeper’s bedchamber. 

Now we were enabled to indulge our speculations with 
greater certainty, to carry our inferences a little further. 
The two miscreants, then, were at large on the date of the 
toll-house murder. And, the evidence we possessed, occult 
though it was, pointed to these men as the perpetrators 
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of the terrible crime. Incidentally, too, it might be 
hazarded, that the desperadoes had failed to obtain the 
money they were in search of, or, why were they, within 
a week of their crime, engaged in the unlawful snaring of 
game? 

We had got a long step, certainly, towards convincing 
ourselves of the soundness of our own opinions, but, we 
were as far off as ever in the matter of the sort of proof 
necessary to set the wheels of the law in motion. Nor 
could we proffer the remotest guess as to the whereabouts 
of the suspects. All we knew was, that according to the 
flux of years, the time of their durance had elapsed, and 
they might, even now, be back again in the country from 
which they had been exiled so long. These considerations 
brought us to a second deadlock in the pursuit of our 
emprise. 

One afternoon, the gamekeeper and myself were seated 
in the parlour of the Manor farm, talking somewhat 
despondingly over the barriers to our further progress, 
when, happening to glance towards the window, I caught 
sight of Belter, the village constable, approaching. 

Kelso, rising, pusbed open the lattice, whereupon the 
constable called out: “ Hello! yo’re just th’ mon aw’m 
lookin’ for. Theer’s somebody ransackin’ th’ owd toll- 
house yonder, an’ as theer’s more than one on um, aw’st 
want assistance to bag th’ lot. Coom on,—aye, yo con 
coom, too, mester, if yo’ll promise t’ keep out o’ th’ road.” 

Without giving anyone a clue as to our mission, away 
we started towards the toll-house. The trespassers, who- 
ever they were, must have been disturbed at Belter’s first 
happening on them, and, setting a watch, they must have 
observed his return with augmented forces. At any rate, 
the objects that greeted our eyes as we neared the build- 
ing, were two figures hurrying across the meadow behind 
the house, going in an oblique line towards the turnpike. 

“Theer!” shouted the constable, breaking into a run 
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along the highroad, “ follow me, we munna leet th’ birds 
slip through us fingers i’ thattens.” 

Though the constable was accustomed to such exercise, 
the keeper was quite as fleet afoot. Together they dashed 
forward leaving me, “like panting time,” somewhat in 
the rear. The runaways though making all the speed 
they could were being gained upon. It was but a matter 
of endurance on the part of the pursuers and capture must 
inevitably ensue. The quarry apparently realised this, 
and, as is the way with hunted things, they glanced back 
to ascertain their chances. 

That momentary turn of the head—those faces, could 
we mistake them, ever forget them! They were the 
countenances of One-eyed Tinker and Horsey Ratchet! 
So absolutely unlooked-for was this rencounter that my 
breath failed me and I stopped. I could see that Kelso 
had also recognised the felons, for, though he did not 
halt, he suddenly dropped behind his companion. The 
unsuspecting Belter, alone, abated nothing of his pace. 

Brief though my pause was, in it I resolved the purport 
of the whole matter. The convicts, having failed to 
obtain the wealth they expected to secure on that dire 
night twenty years agone, had returned to their search as 
soon as the term of their servitude was ended. These 
thoughts occupied but a second of time but the excitement 
they generated gave me a new zest in the chase and I 
sped forward with increased haste. The men were, by 
this time, on the rise of the road leading over the river 
bridge. We had gained so far upon them that their 
breathing, heavy and gasping, was distinctly audible to 
us. They had reached the centre of the bridge, a few 
more minutes and we should have been upon them, when 
—plop! splash! The over-run, hopeless pair, as a last 
resource had cast themselves over the parapet of the 
bridge into the river below. 

We hastened down to the edge of the water but were 
too late. Afew air-bubbles only, told where the bodies 
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had sunk for the last time. Thus the two criminals, 
whose lives were by law forfeited, had ended their own 
careers with as little compunction as that wherewith they 
had brutally done to death ’"Lijah Noden and his consort 
in the old toll-house at Mereham. 

The purposes of Fate were thus, in this singular fashion, 
met. Kelso and myself felt as though a heavy burden had 
been lifted from our shoulders. And, as for the old toll- 
house there were no repetitions thereafter of the phantom 7 
spectacles it had been our lot to witness. Indeed, the 
building itself was shortly afterwards demolished, its site, 
providing in part, an added width to the highway, and in 
part, a garden patch for the growing of simples. 

One circumstance must not be left unmentioned. During 
the process of demolition, the hiding place of the toll- 
collector’s savings was come upon. Strangely enough, it 
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was a cavity in the base of the very recess on which the 
keeper and myself had sat to witness the ghostly seances. 
The discovered money was claimed as treasure trove and 
I heartily pray that its appropriation may result in 
happier issues than those which followed upon its ill- 
starred accumulation. 
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GIOVANNI SEGANTINI. 
By Ernest Marriort. 


IGH solitudes and bitter cold, glittering pinnacles 
and blue glaciers, bleak ravines and frigid pine 
forests, wide snowfields glistening in the sunlight, gnarled 
trees with curiously writhen branches and shattered rocks 
through the clefts of which trickle silver threads of ice- 
cold water. Green pastures surrounding white villages, 
calm-eyed oxen ploughing the rugged soil or browsing in 
meadows of radiant Alpine flowers, and toil-weary peasants 
performing their endless tasks with utter stolidity and 
resignation. The whole seen through a limpid atmosphere 
and seemingly enveloped in a great silence, 

These are the impressions which the eye receives from 
the pictures of Giovanni Segantini, the strange peasant 
painter and mystic, the symbolist who worshipped moun- 
tains and who spent his life in their service. 

Segantini was born of Italian parents in 1858, at Arco, 
in the Austrian Tyrol, where he lived until five years of 
age. 

From the very first his surroundings were calculated to 
leave an abiding impress on his mind and character. His 
parents lived in a dilapidated cottage in a tiny village 
sheltering under an assemblage of mighty peaks. The 
river Sarco foamed noisily past the house and into the 
distance where the valley opened out towards the blue 
waters of Lake Garda—a wild and fascinating country. 

It is noticeable that light and colour impressed 
Segantini as a child and, having a vivid memory, he was 
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able to recall in after life things which happened in the 
first few years of his existence. He relates, for instance, 
with innumerable details how, at the age of five, his father 
took him to Milan to the house of a half-sister with whom 
he was left to lead a lonely existence in a miserable house 
in the Via San Simone. 

Here he became strangely affected by the mystery of 
things and haunted by the indefinable presence of the 
unknown. Left by himself the lad would stand at the 
window for hours thinking of he knew not what. “ When 
the church bells rang out festive peals,” he says, “ my 
breathing came quicker and my soul was tortured. What 
was I thinking of? I do not know; but I felt deeply. I 
suffered, but I did not know sorrow.” This solitude which 
in his early years was a nameless terror to him, became 
afterwards part of his very existence and a condition of 
life which he ardently desired. 

The dusty clamour of cities never attracted him, and in 
his later life he lived where his soul had always been 
calling him, where his imagination opened like a flower 
to the sun, high up among the lonely ranges of the Alps. 

Unlettered and untaught he had the precious gift of 
being able to describe in picturesque language anything 
which intimately affected him. In his letters he relates 
how, when he was six years old, he made his first acquaint- 
ance with the implements which were eventually to spread 
his fame over Europe. On going to the landing of the 
tenement where he and his half-sister lodged he saw one 
day a collection of pails, brushes and colours. 

“The sight of these unexpected and unusual objects 
aroused in me a lively excitement. It was a feeling of 
joy mixed with uneasiness at their unknown nature.” 

The next morning he watched a tall man with a large 
brush painting the wall over and over again with white 
paint. Upon this surface the man began to draw lines up 
and down and then to decorate the wall with various tints. 

“After gazing at these splashes of colour some time I 
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began to see something in them; there was an Austrian 
soldier, his body bending forward with long arms beating 
a big drum; this was on a cart drawn by a large dog; but 
no, it was a bridge, and a man was leaning over the 
parapet. Then I returned to the soldier and the dog; 
they were no longer there, and, to my great surprise I 
saw nothing more than shapeless dabs.” 

“T remained for a long time absorbed in thought. In 
those dabs I saw a varied life, full of strange beasts and 
deformed creatures that appeared and disappeared at every 
glance. On those walls I saw a whole world of weird 
dreams, but the dream I was seeking, my constant longing, 
was green fields, clear brooks flowing over beds of fine 
sand, my little garden at Arco, those cool and shady nooks 
which I loved.” 

Lonely as at first his life was, it became worse and worse 
and finally unbearable. Hearing a neighbour speak of 
someone who had left the city to walk to France, young 
Giovanni, though very thin and delicate, was immedi- 
ately on fire to do likewise. He started off secretly one 
morning and, after walking all day, fell in with some 
kindly peasants who, seeing his exhausted condition, 
took him to their farm where for two or three years he 
served them as swineherd. 

Eventually he returned to Milan and began to study 
ornamental drawing at an evening school. He visited 
exhibitions of modern art, but the paintings had nothing 
to tell him. “They had no power to hold my thoughts. 
They were the work of men who had looked at things and 
copied them on canvas.” 

While at the school he entered an elementary figure- 
drawing class and remained there long enough to convince 
himself of “the uselessness of Academic instruction for 
those born with a true feeling for art, and of the damage 
the Academies do to real art in turning out painters who 
are not artists.” 

He realised the futility of trying to teach Art, and 
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while at the Academy his contempt of conventional rules 
caused him to be regarded with disfavour. 

Mr. Villari, in his memoir of the painter, relates that at 
this time Segantini worked in the studio of a designer of 
church banners and that the latter, a vainglorious person- 
age, once asked Giovanni what he would do if he were as 
great an artist as his master, to which the lad replied: 
“Hang myself.” 

Perhaps the most characteristic thing about Segantini’s 
youth is his courage and individuality. His first oil 
painting was an innovation, for with it he inaugurated a 
new method of reproducing on canvas the effect of light. 
This first picture was the “ Choir of the Church of Saint 
Antonio.” Being too poor to buy a canvas he soaked 
a coarse sugar-sack in oil, stretched it on a frame and used 
it for the painting. 

It represents the interior of a choir. A boy in a white 
surplice stands before a lectern, and on the left is a large 
window whence a torrent of sunlight pours in on the 
carved stalls. 

Segantini, in producing this picture, discovered that the 
secret of obtaining the effect of light lay in using atoms of 
colour in juxtaposition, in dividing the colours and in- 
stead of mixing them on the palette, laying them side by 
side on the canvas so as to make them blend in the eye of 
the observer. Some years after, one of the artist’s fellow- 
students wrote concerning this picture: “It was at once 
noticed that from the painted window the light really 
poured in. At that time Segantini certainly did not know 
that there was a scientific theory of divisionism, and, in 
fact, no one had as yet attempted that method of painting.” 

In the numerous pictures that followed he tried various 
styles, seeking to find the golden outlet from whence his 
genius could take wing. His paintings had no sale, and 
he supported himself by giving lessons and designing 
advertisements. 

Compatriots, brimful of Academic traditions, scoffed at 
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his pictures, and exhibitions paid him the compliment of 
closing their doors to his work; but, encouraged by a small 
circle of interested men who lacked unfortunately the 
wherewithal to relieve his monetary difficulty, he per- 
severed and in a few years his pertinacity was rewarded. 
With the proceeds of the sale of several pictures he was 
enabled to satisfy his irresistible longing to escape the 
bondage of town life and to substitute for the din of streets 
the peace that dwells in the mountains. “ Here,” he said, 
“the tumult of the world below does not reach and I can 
continue my dreams uninterruptedly.” For some few 
years he stayed at Brianza wandering about among the 
hills and trying to reproduce the feelings which he felt 
especially at twilight when, as he tells us, his soul was 
“filled with sweet melancholy.” 

The sadness of the toiling lives of the peasants aroused 
his sympathy, and in his paintings he makes it his great 
theme. 

Segantini’s mind, though delighting in joyous colour, 
was of the sombre order. He had peasant blood in his 
veins, and it was to this, perhaps, that he owed his deep 
sympathy with the poor country people amongst whom 
he spent his days. It has often been pointed out that in 
nearly all his paintings of this Period the heads of the 
figures are bent forward as if in great weariness. Yet it is 
true that this feeling of sadness in his paintings seldom 
sounds too deep a note of melancholy. The poverty which 
afflicts his peasants does not degrade them; it is the feeling 
of peace and resignation which Segantini makes evident in 
all his pictures. His most beautiful work in this vein 
is the “Ave Maria a Trasbordo,” a luminous painting 
similar in spirit to Millet’s Angelus. The scene is a 
placid mountain lake at sunset. On it a boat containing 
sheep and three human beings. The man is resting on his 
oars with head bent forward, the woman holding a little 
child has her head bowed also as the bell rings in the tiny 
church at the edge of the lake. A wonderful serenity is 
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over everything, and from the horizon there spatters up- 
wards a fountain of gold from the setting sun giving a 
halo to the figures in the boat and impressing the observer 
with the sense of thrilling palpitating light spreading 
apparently in living waves over the canvas. There is a 
poetic and dignified feeling in this picture which places 
it amongst his finest achievements. 

Segantini was twenty-five years old when he completed 
it, and although it was rejected by the first exhibition he 
sent it to, it received the gold medal at Amsterdam in 
1883. 

As the years went by and his mastery of technique 
became more comprehensive, he seemed to be dominated 
by an inner force which urged him to go higher and 
higher into the mountains, and it is noteworthy that the 
higher he climbed in his ramblings in search of subjects 
the surer became his touch, the greater his technical 
development. 

Accompanied by his wife he went through the Val 
Seriana and over difficult mountain passes until they 
arrived at Livigno, one of the highest inhabited spots in 
Europe. They were driven from here by the fanatical 
zeal of the inhabitants who objected to the presence of the 
strangers, because they failed to attend mass the day after 
they arrived. They were forced to leave, and after 
tramping on foot through frozen valleys and over bleak 
mountains, they ended their wanderings at Savognino, 
where Segantini entered on a new phase of his art. 

All his methods were more or less singular. No pre- 
liminary sketches were ever made for his pictures, for he 
believed that if he made a sketch he would never paint the 
picture. This is one of his dicta. 

“Most of the artists who have painted a clever sketch 
have rarely painted a picture that was equal to it or they 
have not completed the picture at all, because in the sketch 
they expressed the spiritual part of their work.” 

He had the good sense to remain unaffected by the blame 
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of critics, by the disdain of academies, and by the lack of 
appreciation shown by the public generally. The diploma 
which was in later years offered to him by the Milanese 
Academy he declined to accept. He could afford to be 
independent and continue to cut his own pathway in the 
new world he had discovered for painters among the ever- 
lasting snows of the Engadine. His art was evolved in 
obscurity and ignorance, but this humble and uneducated 
peasant had received as a birthright the sense of beauty 
which is perhaps the greatest of all gifts. 

Of this period the fabric of his work is woven of silence 
and cold. He painted the Alps as no one had ever painted 
them before, and his choice of subject and the structures 
of his compositions were all original. Hitherto the diffi- 
culty of rendering Alpine scenery artistically had not been 
surmounted. Many painters had tried and failed, for there 
was one great difficulty which had not been solved by 
any one who had attempted to depict this region of ice and 
snow. Segantini removed the obstacle by inventing a new 
technique. 

In these higher altitudes, owing to the atmosphere 
being so rarefied and transparent all outlines are 
distinct and clear-cut even when viewed from a great 
distance. Consequently, the artist when painting in the 
Alps cannot simplify the details as his taste bids him, yet 
if he put on the canvas all the lines which are impressed 
on his vision the effect would be crude and distracting. 
It was in disposing of this baffling question that Segantini 
elaborated his unique method. He drew in all the minute 
details and yet retained a broad and harmonious general 
effect. The horizontal and pyramidal planes he rendered 
by dividing the colours and dividing the lines. With 
short, rapid strokes, he put in points of light and divided 
the colours on the canvas. These fibrous markings give 
the canvas the appearance of being coated with glimmering 
scales of colour and the general effect is most beautiful. 

It has been said that the frost is in his pictures, and the 
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remark might be interpreted almost literally, for many of 
his paintings were completed under the severest atmospheric 
conditions. Often he had several pictures in progress at 
once, and these he fixed in iron cases which could be locked 
up and left in the frozen snowfields where he was working. 
An interesting picture he himself must have made— 
a handsome bearded man with long hair falling to his 
shoulders and his body clad in thick fur robes. Only his 
hands were unprotected, and even the rare flame of his 
genius could not prevent his delicate and_ sensitive 
fingers from becoming numbed with the cold. Sometimes 
it was so intense that he resorted to the expedient of 
encasing himself in tins filled with red-hot coals and yet 
in spite of these rigorous measures he was occasionally 
obliged to confess himself beaten, for the paint would 
crumble with the frost as it was being laid on the canvas. 
There is more than a touch of the magnificent in the vision 
of this courageous being working alone under such con- 
ditions at pictures which would eventually be carried down 
to the plains of Europe to find their resting place in warm 
lighted salons and city galleries. 

We find it is a characteristic of Segantini’s paintings 
that the faces of his peasants are seldom made much of, 
and the figures in most of his compositions are nearly 
always considered in relation to their surroundings. The 
strongest note is in the rendering of the landscape which 
is so impressive in its sense of might that the human 
forms seem crushed and overpowered by the magnificence 
around them. 

Although the reverse of morbid it was the melancholy 
side of things which appealed to him. Sadness he con- 
sidered to be the most beautiful feeling in Art, “ because 
sorrow, when it is expressed with highly artistic senti- 
ment, is the sweetest pleasure of the soul.” 

We hear little of his family, but it is stated that he was 
a devoted husband and father and worshipped by his 
household. 
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He seems to have led a singularly pure and beautiful 
life; his friends say that his sympathies were wide and 
that no unkind thought was ever recorded of him, that he 
had no vices “and seemed hardly to know what evil was.” 
Simple and childlike in many ways, he had a great sense 
of, and intense feeling for, the beauty that dwells in 
simple things. 

Italy hardly knew his work. Alla Stanga, a beautiful 
piece of realism, is the only picture of Segantini’s in any 
public gallery in Italy. “To foreigners,” says Signor 
Levi, “he is an Italian; to Italy he is a foreigner.” 

It is questionable whether didacticism, as expressed by 
any artistic medium, ever has the effect desired by its 
instigator. All through life Segantini had the moral end 
in view and, especially in his last phase he tried con- 
sistently to propagate the virtues by his paintings. The 
Source of Evil, The Unnatural Mothers, and The Punish- 
ment of Lurury, are instances. 

We can admire the ardent spirit which animated his 
mystical nature in these attempts, yet admit without 
much regret, perhaps, that his didactic pictures fail in 
their object, for morality cannot be taught by pictorial 
delineations of the punishment of vice. 

Segantini’s worship of natural beauty is expressed re- 
peatedly in his diary. ‘Sometimes of a morning,” he 
wrote, “while I am contemplating these mountains for a 
few minutes before taking up my brush, I feel impelled 
to kneel before them as before so many altars under the 
heavens.” 

Some of his pen pictures are as vivid as those of his 
brush. 

‘““ My eyes are absorbed in the contemplation of the blue 
sky, they descend on to the white snowy summits; they 
see the whiteness and feel the blue; then they descend to 
the grey rocks to rest on the green that surrounds them.” 

And again from his diary :— 
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“When I opened my window the sun poured in, en- 
circling me with its warm golden light, and everything 
embraced me. I closed my eyes, intoxicated with its kiss 
of life, and I felt that life was indeed beautiful, and the 
hopes and youthful feelings of my twentieth year filled 
my heart. The sky is of a deep blue, the valley is bathed 
in light, the fields of cut oats glisten in the sunlight like 
filaments of gold. There is a feeling of holiday in the 
air.” 

He liked to talk about and express his own views upon 
Art. 

“That truth which is outside ourselves is not Art, it has 
not and cannot have any value as art; it is but a blind 
imitation of Nature, and could not be anything else; 
hence it is a purely material representation. Matter should 
be elaborated by mind if it is to_rise to the form of art 
which endures. A reality without ideals is realism with- 
out life.” 

Toward the end of his life his fancy and imagination 
began to run in newer channels. His work, in which the 
symbolic note had repeatedly occurred, now took a more 
fantastic character. He enters into the domain of the 
abstract and sees weird visions which he endeavours to 
materialize in paint. Allegories and fairy legends convert 
his pictures into symbols of mysterious fancy, eerie 
mystical dreams of almost uncanny loveliness. 

This latter phase of his development is well expressed in 
the trio of pictures already mentioned, yet interesting as 
it is it cannot be hailed as altogether satisfactory. 

Segantini’s paintings did not need the introduction of 
fanciful figures and spectral shapes. They were poetic 
without these imaginary beings, and their inclusion seems 
intrusive and unnecessary. 

Happily his technique never suffered; if anything it 
improved. The years he had given to the patient study of 
the frozen glittering alps, the swirling cloud shapes, the 
corn sheaves vibrant in the sunlight, the insistent green of 
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the pastures, the stark ruggedness of the newly-turned 
earth, the strange deep turquoise of chilled mountain 
tarns, all broke into bloom and ultimate fruition in this 
last phase. The mysterious and fantastic figures do not 
matter. It is the landscape which holds the observer in 
thrall. 

The last work Segantini painted was fittingly his 
greatest. Painters and critics ere now had recognized his 
immense genius and the art world had been astonished at 
the discovery of this strange peasant who was able to dis- 
pense with the advantages of town life and isolate himself 
in high places. Segantini intended this last work to be 
a complete expression of the multifarious glories of the 
Alps, a pean in praise of mountains which would take the 
material form of a huge panorama. 

In a letter to Signor Pico he writes: “ Only those who, 
like myself, have lived above the high luminous pastures 
in the azure days of spring, listening to the faint in- 
distinct harmonies of distant sounds wafted up by the 
winds, making around us a harmonious silence which 
extends upwards into the infinite blue space, can feel and 
understand the high artistic meaning of these harmonies. 
That is why I thought of composing a grand work, in 
which I could include, as in a synthesis, all the great 
feelings of Alpine music, and I chose as my theme the 
upper Engadine. 

Here the ranges and the eternal glaciers blend with the 
tender green of the meadows, the blue sky is reflected in 
the lakes and tarns which are a hundred times bluer than 
the sky, and the rich open pastures are everywhere inter- 
sected with veins of crystal waters descending to make all 
things green and fresh where they grow.” 

Owing, however, to the enormous expense which would 
have been entailed in the preparation for completing this 
laborious project, Segantini was forced to abandon it 
and he painted instead his famous Triptych, the three 
principal panels of which are entitled Life, Nature and 
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Death. Segantini intended them to comprise every sort 
of beauty and to embody the whole range of his thought. 
His hatred of luxury was often expressed in his letters, 
indeed, all through his life he gave it practical demonstra- 
tion by his eagerness for work, but in this last achievement 
he surpassed himself, working fifteen hours a day with 
almost furious concentration for several months, in storm, 
sunshine, tempest and snow. 

The sense of the sublime distinguishes everything con- 
nected with this final display of his genius; the idea of 
the panoramic survey, the embodying of all the Alpine 
moods, his strenuous toil in realising his vision, and 
lastly his death occurring suddenly and dramatically, 
while engaged in putting in the final touches. In this 
triptych he again impresses remorselessly upon us the 
dominance of Nature over humanity; the pathetic peasant 
folk are once more depicted as overpowered creatures, 
cowed and submissive in the presence of the serene and 
pitiless mountains. Segantini himself was eventually 
overcome, but his submission to the power of the hills was 
a complete one, involving as it did the sacrifice of his 
great spirit on the altar of a high mountain. For many 
years he had with indomitable will-power fought and re- 
sisted the intense cold of the region wherein he worked, 
but in a shepherd’s hut on the summit of the Schafberg, 
whither he had gone to finish his great work, he died. In 
the end the cold had triumphed. 

His body lies in the bosom of his adored mountains, 
and it seems well in accord with the fitness of things that 
one who worshipped and painted with such ardour the 
snowy pinnacles and glaciers, the dark forests ‘of fir, the 
weird tarns and placid lakes, the voiceless ravines and 
immaculate ice-fields, should find death and an everlasting 
dwelling-place among the hills he loved. 


x kK * 
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AN IRISH HORSE FAIR. 
By J. Reprearn WIL.IAMson. 


S the result of a promise made to a friend, I found 
myself driving with him on a jaunting car to the 
village of Moy. His purpose was to buy a horse at the 
fair; mine was to see a fresh phase of life. Both were 
successful. As we drew nearer to our destination, the 
stream of horses, ponies, people and cars coming from the 
country side down lanes and byways, steadily increased, 
like a river fed by tributary brooks and rills. When we 
alighted at the livery stable, my friend wished to find a 
dealer whom he knew, to assist him in his purchase, and I 
was left free to observe the humours of an Irish horse fair 
without hindrance. 

The village of Moy stands on the crest of a gentle slope. 
It is divided by a broad highway, shaded in summer by a 
row of umbrageous trees. On one side of the way are the 
church, vicarage and cottages. Opposite are more cottages, 
stables, and the principal taverns. 

For half-a-mile the village street was lined with hunters, 
roadsters, hackneys, cart horses, carriage horses, horses of 
all sizes, shapes, colours, ages and condition. These were 
attended by a motley throng of men and boys, natty 
grooms, country squires, townsmen, English and French 
dealers, frieze-coated farmers, and a picturesque assort- 
ment of hangers-on, in bare legs and no coats at all. 
Occasionally, when a high-spirited animal dashed past in 
sidelong fashion, a group would scatter like fowls in a 
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farmyard when a half-grown puppy gets amongst them, 
then collect together again, and resume their chaffering 
and bargaining. The scene was animated and exhilarating, 
and the mellow light of a warm autumnal day gave it the 
atmospheric effect of a beautiful picture. 

While strolling on the outer fringe of the busy crowd 
I several times noticed a little old man with russet-coloured 
cheeks and a quick, perky movement of the head, like a 
robin spying a worm. He was surrounded by two sons 
and a large circle of acquaintances of the Dick Swiveller 
type. The intention evidently was to sell a pony whose 
only fault, to a casual onlooker, appeared to be a weakness 
in the knees, caused by age or hard work. A convenient 
seat under one of the trees induced me to sit down and 
watch developments. Presently a farmer came up to the 
group, and looking the pony over, asked the price. 

“ Sivin pound tin,” replied the old man. 

The farmer said he must have mistaken him for the 
Lord Lieutenant, and walked off. 

During the next half-hour there were several nibbles, 
but no serious offers, and the farmer passing again at a 
short distance, one of the body-guard rushed out, seized 
him by the arm, and dragged him into the eircle, at the 
same time inviting him to make an offer for the finest 
pony in all Ireland. Would he give seven pound for 
him? No. Would he give six pound ten? He would 
not. What did he want then, a crathur that could ‘ bate’ 
all comers for speed for nothing? The farmer replied that 
when he saw such a horse he could afford to pay for it. 
A few more henchmen now joined in the argument, and 
at this point my friend came and took me to luncheon at 
an ordinary. After lunch, my friend went with the dealer 
to look at a horse he thought would suit him, and I for a 
walk in the lanes and fields round the village. On my 
return, the fair was gradually thinning, but the throng 
round the old man and pony was thicker than ever. The 
farmer was still there with the addition of several neigh- 
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bours who had finished their own business, and now had 
leisure to attend to his. For an hour I watched the deeply 
interesting scene, and listened to the strife of tongues in 
Irish and English, in ceaseless praise or depreciation. 

The price had now gone down to thirty-five shillings, 
when it was declared that, if the pony knew, he would 
never be able to look himself in the face again. 

As this did not effect a sale, half-a-dozen satellites seized 
the principals, and by main force brought their hands 
together, energetically moving the arms like pump 
handles. But to no immediate purpose: the hands did 
not clasp. Then the pony’s points and pedigree were gone 
over again, and his virtues and vices discussed with an 
eloquence that would have done credit to any assembly in 
the world. Finally, when the afternoon sun was getting 
low in the sky, the sale was clinched at thirty shillings. 
The halter was hastily given to a boy standing by, and the 
friends on both sides, numbering at least as many as the 
shillings paid for the pony, adjourned to the nearest 
tavern to celebrate in fitting fashion the conclusion of the 
Homeric battle. 

As the last man disappeared through the doorway, I 
repeated from my heart the national aspiration: God save 
Ireland. 
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By Davin H. Lanaton. 


ELIEVERS in the doctrine of the transmigration of 
souls will find little to weaken their belief if they 
study the life and work of the American poet Whittier. 
Although the descendant of a long line of peaceful 
Quaker farmers, he had within him the spirit of a fighting 
Berserker, and was as keen a warrior 





against wrong, 
cruelty and oppression—as any knight of eld. This 
spirit, inherited, it might be, from some old Scandinavian 
sea-king, seems to have burnt with intense and fiery heat 
in the frail body of the timid Quaker poet, whenever there 
was wrong to be righted, injustice to be fought against or 
error to expose. It mattered little to him what the wrong 
was; he had only to be sure in his own mind that it was 
wrong, and straightway all the strength of the spirit of 
the old fighting strain of warriors possessed him. His 
fiery invective against oppression fell like blows of the 
mace upon its adherents; his scathing denunciation of 
slavery cut with all the swing and sweep of the axe; while 
his noble indignation at injustice and cant of every 
description rang out like blasts of the war-horn to animate 
and encourage those who fought against them. No carpet 
knight was Whittier to stand on the edge of the fray and 
suffer injustice done to his fellows. No! with scant 
thought of danger to the body of the shy Quaker youth, 
the fiery spirit of the old Berserker thrust him ever into 
the midst of the fray. Along with Thompson, the 
Abolitionist, he was mobbed in Concord and narrowly 
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escaped, as he says, from great danger. His office was 
sacked and burnt soon after. The danger was real enough 
to judge from the fact that a placard was posted in all 
parts of Boston offering a reward of one hundred dollars 
to the individual who should first lay violent hands on 
Thompson, and, that at a meeting in the same city, 
Garrison was laid hold of by a howling mob, dragged 
through the streets with a rope round his neck, and only 
saved by the police hurrying him into the nearest gaol 
as a place of safety. 

Whittier’s friend Garrison had commenced the publica- 
tion of the “ Liberator” in 1831 announcing his policy in 
these words : — Urge me not to use moderation in a cause 
like the present. I am in earnest—I will not equivocate 
—I will not excuse—I will not retreat a single inch—and 
I will be heard.” And in a correspondence between 
Garrison and Whittier, in 1833, the former writes :— 
“The cause is worthy of Gabriel—yea the God of Hosts 
places Himself at its head. Whittier enlist! Your 
talents, zeal, influence—all are needed.” It was in 
answer to this appeal that Whittier made the sacrifice of 
his desire for fame, his hopes of political preferment, and, 
as many thought at the time, all chance of perpetuating 
his fame as a poet; Lowell writing of him in the 
Pioneer “as the fiery Kérner of his spiritual warfare, 
who Scevola-like, has sacrificed on the altar of duty that 
right hand which might have made him acknowledged as 
the most passionate lyrist of his time.” 


Whatever we may thing of the literary efforts in prose 
and verse of Whittier, written with the avowed object 
of the liberation of the slaves in America, we can have 
little doubt that the work and stimulus it afforded were 
healthy and beneficial in the formation of a grand and 
noble character. He had lost his life in one way to save 
it in another. He said in later years to a boy seeking 
counsel :—“ My lad, if thou wouldst win success, join 
thyself to some unpopular, but noble cause.” 
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The poetry and prose written under this stimulus, 
though serving its purpose admirably at the time it was 
written, was only a means to an end; much of the poetry 
is faulty in construction, and, though glowing with 
fervour, penned with a noble conception of his merciful 
mission and an unselfish wish to promote the welfare of 
a down-trodden race, can no more be expected to be 
remembered in the course of time than a man’s medicine 
bottles or crutches can be expected to be treasured and 
made much of by one who has at one time needed them 
badly. 

Though to be forgotten, like the Corn-law rhymes of 
Elliott, be the fate of many of the “ Voices of Freedom ” 
and political poems, there are some of them in which the 
material will last. The spirit of the old Berserker shines 
out and refuses to be so easily disposed of. In spite of all 
defects of workmanship and with all their imperfections, 
the force of his ideas, the glowing fervour of his senti- 
ments, the passionate utterance of his abhorrence of 
oppression, the expression of his love of freedom and 
justice triumph over any and every lack of technique 
and literary craftsmanship. 

As one of these exceptions in the “ Voices of Freedom,” 
take two verses of “ The Pine-tree,” written in 1846. The 
ring and swing of the lines is like a trumpet-call to 
action :— 


“Tell us not of banks and tarifis,—cease your paltry pedlar 
cries,— 
Shall the good state sink her honour that your gambling 
stocks may rise? 
Would ye barter men for cotton ?—that your gains may sum 
up higher, 
Must we kiss the feet of Moloch, pass our children through 


the fire? 
Is the dollar only real?—God and truth and right a dream? 


Weighed against your lying ledgers must our manhood kick 
the beam ? 
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O my God!—for that free spirit, which of old in Boston 
town 

Smote the Province House with terror, struck the crest of 
Andros down !— 

For another strong-voiced Adams in the city’s streets to cry, 

‘Up for God and Massachusetts !—set your feet on Mammon’s 

lie! 

Perish banks and perish traffic,—spin your cotton’s latest 
pound,— 

But in Heaven’s name keep your honour—keep the heart of 
the Bay State sound’ !” 


As another exception take some of Whittier’s most fiery 
invective, masked like a battery, under such a simple 
heading as “ Stanzas ” :— 


“What, ho!—our countrymen in chains! 
The whip on Woman's shrinking flesh ! 
Our soil yet reddening with the stains 
Caught from her scourging, warm and fresh! 
What! Mothers from their children riven! 
What! God’s own image bought and sold! 
Americans to market driven, 
And bartered as the brute for gold!” ete. 


No prophet of Israel could have denounced the sins of 
the people more sternly, or scourged them with such 
withering reproach as Whittier denounces and scourges 
his countrymen for their toleration of slavery. The lash 
falls on all alike, while, for the parsons he lays it on with 
redoubled vigour in “ A Sabbath Scene,” where he is so 
worked up by seeing a fugitive female slave captured in 
church and dragged along the aisle with the connivance 
and help of the parson, that he bursts out with “ Is this ”»— 


“The end of prayer and preaching? 
Then down with pulpit, down with priest. 
And give us Nature’s teaching ! 


Foul shame and scorn be on ye all 
Who turn the good to evil, 

And steal the Bible from the Lord 
To give it to the Devil! 
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Than garbled text or parchment law 
I own a statute higher ; 

And God is true, though every book 
And every man’s a liar!” 


How the lash of his lines must have stung those who 
upheld the use of the lash, and how the lines of such a 
poem as “ Massachusetts to Virginia” must have burnt 
into the hearts of the tolerators of such a system, for the 
concentrated indignation and the powerful censure in his 
verse here carry all the weight and authority of a judge 
condemning a criminal. The sage of Chelsea too, who 
upheld the views of the South in the slave controversy 
comes in for a well-merited castigation. He had, in an 
article entitled “ An Occasional Discourse on the Slave 
Question ” thoroughly aroused the ire of Whittier, and the 
spirit of the old-time Berserker is beyond all restraint. 
He is in such a state of indignation tLat, in a prose article 
on “ Thomas Carlyle and the Slave Question,” he makes 
phrases and words flow from the peaceable Quaker’s pen 
willy-nilly. ‘‘ Unspeakably wicked, blasphemous irrever- 
ence, sneering mockery, splenetic and discreditable pro- 
duction, coarse brutality, vulgar, unmanly, indecent, 
scandalous outrage upon good taste and refined feeling,” 
are some of the terms he uses. And then, warming to his 
work, as he calls attention to Carlyle’s mention of the 
beneficent whip for black Quashee, and his idea that the 
black has no right to dispose of himself and his labour 
because he owes his civilisation to others, he must have 
fairly taken the pen in hand himself, for this is what 
follows : — 

“ And pray how has it been with the white race, for 
whom our philosopher claims the divine prerogative of 
enslaving? Some twenty and odd centuries ago a pair of 
half-naked savages, daubed with paint, might have been 
seen roaming among the hills and woods of the northern 
part of the British island subsisting on acorns and the 
flesh of wild animals, with an occasional relish of the 
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smoked hams and pickled fingers of some unfortunate 
stranger caught on the wrong side of the Tweed. This 
interesting couple reared, as they best could, a family of 
children, who, in turn, became the heads of families; 
and some time about the beginning of the present century, 
one of their descendants in the borough of Ecclefechan 
rejoiced over the birth of a man child, now somewhat 
famous as ‘Thomas Carlyle, a maker of books.’ Does it 
become such a one to rave against the West India negro’s 
incapacity for self-civilisation? Unaided by the arts, 
sciences and refinements of the Romans, he might have 
been, at this very day, squatted on his naked haunches 
in the woods of Ecclefechan, painting his weather- 
hardened epidermis in the sun like his Pict ancestors.” 
Carlyle is here fought with his own weapons: the 
“ engineer hoist with his own petard.” 

It must have been intensely gratifying to Whittier that 
he was enabled to see at last the abolition of what he 
fought against so stoutly, although there must have been 
bitter grief for him in the manner of its final accomplish- 
ment, for the edifice of slavery, standing on its rotten 
foundations of robbery and wrong, built up of cruelty and 
oppression, though attacked on all sides by Garrison, 
Whittier, Sumner and Phillips, was only finally 
demolished and carried away by the floods of war, swollen 
by “ war’s red rain,” which swept evil and evil-doers along 
with innocent thousands in its path to destruction. 

Whittier’s hatred of tyranny in any shape or form is 
shown in such a poem as that “To Ronge,” where he has 
all the semblance of a bard cheering on the axemen : — 


“Strike home, strong hearted man! 
Down to the root 
Of old oppression sink the Saxon steel. 
Thy work is to hew down: in God’s name then 
Put nerve into thy task. 


* * * * * * 
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Fight not with ghosts and shadows. 
Let us hear 

The snap of chain links. Let our gladdened ear 

Catch the pale prisoner’s welcome, as the light 

Follows thy axe-stroke, through his cell of night.” 
or in “The Reformer” where with all the majesty of a 
prophet he sings in ringing lines the destruction of wrong 
and oppression, while he foretells the regeneration of man 
and the upward sweep and lift of progress to justice and 
liberty :— 


“ But life shall on and upward go; 
The eternal step of Progress beats 
To that great anthem, calm and slow, 
Which God repeats. 


Take heart !—the Waster builds again,— 
A charmed life old Goodness hath ; 
The tares may perish,—but the Grain 
Is not for death.” 


How cant and craft, rank and pride are contemptuously 
cast aside in “Elliott,” a poem written, it would appear, at 
the time of the death of Elliott, the Corn Law rhymer : — 


“On those pale lips, the smothered thought 

Which England’s millions feel, 

A fierce and fearful splendour caught, 
As from his forge the steel. 

Strong-armed as Thor—a shower of fire 
His smitten anvil flung; 

God’s curse, Earth’s wrong, dumb Hunger’s ire,— 
He gave them all a tongue! 


Then let the poor man’s horny hands 
Bear up the mighty dead, 

And labour’s swart and stalwart bands 
Behind as mourners tread. 

Leave cant and craft their baptised bounds, 
Leave rank its minster floor ; 

Give England’s green and daisied grounds 
The poet of the poor.” 
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In “Songs of Labour,” published in 1850, Whittier 
sings in homely fashion the beauty of common things— 
the ship’s white timbers on the stocks—the roar of the 
bellows in the jarring smithy, where the smith works at 
his anvil—the ring of the axeman’s stroke and the crash 
of the oak as it falls—the rap of the polished hammer 
of the shoemaker on his lapstone—the footsore beasts 
that the drovers bring in—the fishermen setting sail for 
Labrador—all with a certain smack of the soil, which 
seems to suit the themes he sings. Burns wrote in the 
same rustic style, and, far from being ashamed of it, he 
flaunted it in the faces of all, and, by so doing, only 
seemed to make his fame the surer. The finest among 
these songs is that of the shoemakers. They seem to be the 
men closest to Whittier’s heart. He had a_ fellow- 
craftsman’s feeling for them, having been for a time a 
shoemaker himself, working six months at the “ gentle 
craft of leather” to pay for six months’ residence at 
Haverhill Academy when a youth. Without any great 
degree of perfection in his lines, he writes here with a 
certain direct force and without any parade. It is 
interesting to compare his style with that of his gifted 
fellow-countryman Longfellow. Whittier obtains his 
effects by simple directness of purpose; he has no tricks of 
technique; he is the poet of simple force, right, justice, 
truth and emotion. Longfellow takes every advantage of 
change of metre to suit his theme, the lines flow ever with 
an assured sweetness and smoothness, with a telling force 
of description, with a vividness of motion. He is the poet 
of the beautiful, sweetness, love, light and motion. Take 
a verse from each describing the same scene—the launch- 
ing of a ship—Whittier’s first :— 


“ Ho!—strike away the bars and blocks, 
And set the good ship free! 
Why lingers on these dusty rocks 
The young bride of the sea? 
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Look ! how she moves adown the grooves, 
In graceful beauty now! 
How lowly on the breast she loves 
Sinks down her virgin prow!” 
And now Longfellow’s : — 


“Then the master, 
With a gesture of command, 
Waved his hand. 
And at the word, 
Loud and sudden there was heard, 
All around them and below, 
The sound of hammers, blow on blow, 
Knocking away the shores and spurs. 
And see! she stirs! 
She starts,—she moves,—she seems to feel 
The thrill of life along her keel, 
And, spurning with her foot the ground, 
With one exulting, joyous bound, 
She leaps into the ocean’s arms.” 

I am not raising the point as to which should be 
accounted the better poet, believing, as Longfellow 
intimates in “ The Singers,” that a various gift has been 
given to each “ to charm, to strengthen and to teach.” 

Of all the work that Whittier has done, in politics, 
prose and poetry, he will be best remembered by his 
stirring ballads and his ardent meditative poems. I have 
here endeavoured to thread a few of the precious pearls 
he has left us, perfectly aware of the coarse nature of 
the string they are strung upon, and only hoping that 
their shimmering beauty may hide and distract your 
attention from the poor and perishable nature of the 
material that links them together. 

One of his pearls, not large, but perfect, is the proem 
sent out with a volume of his poems in 1847. There is a 
beautiful modesty shown throughout the seven stanzas 
which is very pleasing, while the hate of tyranny and the 
sympathy with pain and sorrow in the sixth is delightfully 
given, making it, in my humble opinion, the finest thing 
he has written. 
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After saying that he loves the old melodious lays which 
softly melt through the ages: the Songs of Spenser and 
Sidney, the marvellous notes of which he vainly tries to 
breathe, he modestly depreciates his power as unskilled to- 
trace the subtle lines or softer shades of Nature, and: 
then proceeds :— 
“Nor mine the seer-like power to show 
The secrets of the heart and mind; 
To drop the plummet-line below 
Our common world of joy and woe, 
A more intense despair or brighter hope to find. 


Yet here at least an earnest sense 
Of human right and weal is shown ; 
A hate of tyranny intense, 
And hearty in its vehemence, 
As if my brother’s pain and sorrow were my own. 


O Freedom, if to me belong 
Nor mighty Milton’s gift divine, 
Nor Marvell's wit and graceful song, 
Still with a love as deep and strong 
As theirs, I lay, like them, my best gifts on thy shrine!” 


“ Snow-Bound, a Winter Idyll,” was the piece which’ 
first made the fame of Whittier as a poet, and after its 
publication he was always known as “the author of 
Snowbound.” The pictures he here delineated with such 
a loving pen were known to every one,—the whitewashed 
walls and sagging beams of the old farmhouse were theirs: 
—theirs tgo the old kitchen where they had “sat the 
clean-winged hearth about” and heard “the north wind 
roar in baffled rage at pane and door.” How often had 
they seen the miracle of their own fire seeming to blaze- 
through the trees outside : — 


“While childish fancy prompt to tell 

The meaning of the miracle, 
Whispered the old rhyme: ‘ under the tree 
When fire outdoors burns merrily. 
There the witches are making tea.’ 


” 
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How often had they sat like him beneath their orchard 
trees and heard “ the hum of bees and rustle of the bladed 
corn?” How often had they heard the tales of witchcraft, 
stolen a look “at the grey wizard’s conjuring book,” or 
heard the loon’s wild laughter? Was it only the poet’s 
uncle who, though unlearned, knew the lore of fields and 
brook and could read the weather like a book ? 


“ Holding the cunning warded keys 
To all the woodcraft mysteries.” 


How true to young and old alike were the 


‘Sweet doorway pictures of the curls 
And curious eyes of merry girls, 
Lifting their hands in mock defence 
Against the snow-ball’s compliments, 
And reading in each missive tost 
The charm with Eden never lost.” 


This sweet idyll, where the poet, with a sort of rustic 
grace, gives us his thoughts straight from the heart, is 
echoed back from the hearts of those to whom it is given, 
the thoughts of the poets recalling scenes and evoking 
sweet memories in the lives of his readers, and leading 
one strongly but insensibly to have a great esteem and 
liking for the lonely old Quaker, who wrote them during 
a time of suffering. 

Like his fellow-countryman Longfellow, Whittier has 
translated many tales from Outremer into poetry. In 
“ Kallundborg Church ”—a Zealand rhyme—a lover is set 
the task of building a church as the price of the Lord of 
Nesvik’s consent to his union with the lord’s daughter. 
The troll of Ulshoi Hill is willing to build the church 
for him on condition that the lover’s heart and eyes are 
given if he cannot tell the name of the builder. The last 
day’s work on the church draws to an end, and the troll 
is eager to claim his forfeit, and as the lover closes his 
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eyes to hide the sight of the tomb he thinks he has built 
for himself, he hears the sweet voice of his promised bride 
wishing that she might die in his stead. 


“*Q love’! he cried, ‘let me look to-day 
In thine eyes ere mine are torn away ; 
Let me hold thee close, let me feel thy heart 
Ere mine by the Troll is torn apart.’ ” 


As the troll hammers at his work on the last pillar of the 
church he feels that someone is thwarting his work. It is 
the prayer of the maiden, and as the lover listens he hears 
the sound of the troll-wife singing underground :— 


“To-morrow comes Fine, father thine, 
Lie still and hush thee, baby mine.” 


Hearing thus the name of the builder he is able to 
circumvent the clever little troll with the name of Fine, 
who may be heard to this day, in Ulshoi Hill scolding 
his wife for her carelessness. 

In his kgendary “Cassandra Southwick” Whittier 
touches the zenith of his power as a ballad writer. A poor 
Quaker maiden, thrown into prison, in the year 1658, and 
condemned, for her creed, to be sold as a slave, tells 
how she was released from her miserable fate and of the 
indignant answer given by one of the ships’ captains, who, 
when asked which of them would take the Quaker girl as 
a slave to Barbadoes, growls back his answer, like the 
roaring of the sea : — 


“ Pile my ship with bars of silver,—pack with coins of Spanish 
gold, 

From keel-piece up to deck-plank, the roomage of her hold. 

By the living God who made me!—I would sooner in your 
bay 

Sink ship and crew and cargo, than bear this child away.” 


Whittier’s lines on Burns, written on receiving a sprig 
of heather in blossom, should be printed in every copy 
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of Burns’s works: they show such an unbounded apprecia- 
tion of his genius and such a kindly extenuation of his 
failings. It was on reading a copy of Burns that 
Whittier first got his love for poetry, and they had much 
in common in their lives. Both were the sons of farmers. 
Both had to work hard in their youth for a living. It was 
Burns who first taught him to look at the humbler side of 
life for inspiration in his poetry, and he had an apt scholar 
who writes :— 


“Why dream of lands of gold and pearl, 
Of loving knight and lady. 
When farmer boy and barefoot girl 
Were wandering there already. 


* * * * * * 


But who his human heart has laid 
To Nature’s bosom nearer? 

Who sweetened toil like him, or paid 
To love a tribute dearer} 


Through all his tuneful art, how strong 

The human feeling gushes ! 

The very moonlight of his song 

Is warm with smiles and blushes! 
Give lettered pomp to teeth of Time, 

So “ Bonnie Doon ” but tarry. 
Blot out the Epic’s stately rhyme, 

But spare his Highland Mary!” 

A curious superstition, still prevalent in rural districts 
-of Old England, is made the theme of one of Whittier’s 
Home Ballads of Vew England, thus showing how old 
customs and superstitions have found a home on the other 
side of the Atlantic. The superstition runs that if the 
bees belonging to anybody are not informed of the death 
of any member of the family they will desert the hive. 
Only a short time ago I was told that this was still the 
vease in one of the Midland Counties. The hives on such 
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an occasion are always draped with a piece of black ribbon, 
and the bees are told by someone of the death that has 
occurred. This pathetic little ballad, “Telling the Bees,” 
shows how a lover goes to revisit his sweetheart after a 
month’s absence and, as he comes in sight of the house, 
finds all unchanged but the hives of the bees. 


“ Before them, under the garden wall. 
Forward and back, 
Went drearily singing the chore-girl small. 
Draping each hive with a shred of black. 


Then I said to myself, ‘my Mary weeps 
For the dead to-day: 

Haply her blind old grandsire sleeps 
The fret and the pain of his age away.’ 

* + * * * * 

And the song she was singing ever since 
In my ear sounds on :— 

‘Stay at home, pretty bees, fly not hence! 
Mistress Mary is dead and gone.’” 


There are still a number of gleaming pearls in the 
casket before us: we have not yet taken all the best by any 
means. Here is “Skipper Ireson’s Ride,” with its quaint 
refrain of :— 


“Old Floyd Ireson, for his hard heart, 
Tarred and feathered and carried in a cart 
By the women of Marblehead.” 


Here is “Cobbler Keezer,” with his mystic lapstone, 
through which he looks into futurity for a hundred and 
fifty years and is sadly puzzled by the result. Here are 
two stanzas of “My Soul and I,” one of his intensely 
mediative poems : — 


“Like warp and woof our destinies 
Are woven fast, 
Linked in sympathy like the keys 
Of an organ vast. 
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Pluck one thread, and the web ye mar ; 
Break but one 

Of a thousand keys, and the paining jar 
Through all will run.” 


Here are also “The Vaudois Teacher,” “The Prisoner for 
Debt” and “The Poor Voter on Election Day,’’ the last 
one a splendid piece of work, very like some of the work 
of Burns. The last stanza runs: - 


“ While there’s a grief to seek redress, 

Or balance to adjust, 

Where weighs our living manhood less 
Than Mammon’s vilest dust,— 

While there’s a right to need my vote, 
A wrong to sweep away, 

Up! clouted knee and ragged coat ! 
A man’s a man to-day.” 


But my poor piece of string is almost full. Let me tie the 
ends together, and if the spirit of the Quaker poet should 
happen to be within hail, I would say: “Friend Whittier! 
accept this my humble tribute.” 

In forming an opinion as to the value of Whittier’s work 
it would be well to take into account that, with regard to 
the loose rhymes often shown, it may be that local pro- 
nunciation of the words in question may be different to 
our English utterance of them: that if his verse lacks the 
sensuous charm and grace of some of his more gifted 
fellow-craftsmen’s, he makes amends by the fire—sometimes 
smothered, but suggesting glowing heat below,—at others 
fierce and carrying all before it: that, if the passion of 
love is almost absent, the love of his fellow-men wells up 
from his heart like that of Abou-Ben-Adhem. Of all that 
he has written his ballads and his deeply meditative poems 
may be trusted to find for him a high place in the bead- 
roll of honour, while his child-like simplicity and love of 
his fellows will ensure for him a kindly remembrance in 
the hearts of all lovers of absolute sincerity and purity. 
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Whittier could not only describe in pleasing verse the 
scenes of every-day life, with their kaleidoscopic change 
and mutation: he had also a certain measure of the pro- 
phetic and romantic in his writings which distinguish a 
true poet from the mere versifier or clever rhymer who 
can, by force of application or natural ability, turn easily 
flowing lines of descriptive verse, but who fails to hold 
aside for us the dark veil which separates our grosser 
nature from the spiritual world beyond it. Although 
Whittier fails to describe for us the superb colour and 
melodious harmony of Nature, yet, by this same prophetic 
power and his power to catch something of the spiritual 
life, he was worthy to rank as a disciple of the great poets 
in this respect, such as Shakespeare, Goethe, Dante, 
Milton and Coleridge. The great Creator, in his scheme 
of the mighty universe, makes very often rough compensa- 
tion for seeming deficiencies, which works in mysterious 
ways: a blind man often having keen hearing; a deaf man 
acute vision. If Whittier seemed colour-blind to the 
glorious charm of Nature, he could yet delineate with 
such pleasing line and truth the scenes and incidents 
around him, that the pictures thus drawn by his magic 
pen were recognized and appreciated, not only by the 
people of New England, but by the whole English-speaking 
world, and, though not knowing a note of music, as he 
himself said, and thus deaf to all its glorious charm, he 
could yet, like Burns, play upon the pulsating and re- 
ciprocating chords of the hearts of the people and write 
sweet hymns, which, now set to music, are sung, and will 
be sung by thousands, long years after some of the sweetest 
singers and musicians the world has ever known are but a 
memory. 
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THE REVIVAL OF PASTEL. 


By E. E. Minton. 


ERHAPS the most interesting fact in the evolution of 
the graphic arts in England during the last quarter 

of a century, has been the revival of the art of painting in 
coloured crayons, otherwise called pastels. This form of 
art was invented, or first developed by French artists, about 
the end of the sixteenth, and the beginning of the seventeenth 
centuries. A drawing in the Louvre is dated 1615. From 
that time onward, we find crayon drawing becomes more 
and more practised by the painters of France, till we reach 
the really great epoch of Pastel—the eighteenth century. 
Of its extensive use at that time many evidences remain. 
Every visitor to the Louvre can recall the wonderful 
portraits by La Tour, Chardin, Nattier and others. It did 
not attain the same popularity in England, though its 
excellences as a method of expression were fully appreciated 
by some of our best painters. John Russell, contemporary 
with Chardin, produced admirable work; the pastel por- 
traits of Reynolds fetch high prices to-day, as do those of 
Romney. Later still, exquisite drawings were made by 
Sir Thomas Lawrence in crayon. Up to this time, not 
much landscape was executed in this medium, and its use 
was in this country chiefly confined to portraiture. With 
the French, however, it was already much used for rubbing- 
in the passing effects of landscape. From the perfection 
to which the art had attained at the close of the eighteenth 
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century, it might have been thought that it would take a 
permanent and indisputable position as one of the chief 
forms of technical practice. Its peculiar qualities satisfied 
the art worker, and just then it happened to please popular 
taste, sothat its future must at that time have seemed full of 
promise. Since those days, it has gone through a succession 
of vicissitudes, a decline and fall, that until recent years 
seemed to be final, and without hope of recovery. Why 
this was so, it is a little difficult to say. It may appear 
something like prejudice to say it, but we seem to trace the 
sinister influence of the Academy in its banishment, as a 
too successful competitor with oil. Obviously, the pastel 
portrait was less costly than oil, and obviously, Academicians 
chose the more elaborate and expensive medium. A notion 
got about that it was not a durable process, that it was too 
fragile and fugitive, to have any commercial value, and 
not permanent enough to be worth the attention of 
collectors. But though the public had ceased to recognise 
pastel, yet a few artists remained who were aware of its 
resources, and refused to heed a popular delusion. In 
France, asmall group of reformers insisted upon champion- 
ing the cause of the neglected and almost forgotten art. 
A society was formed, of which Victor Hugo was elected 
first president, he having practised pastel as an amateur. 
In England a still smaller group of artists led by Mr. 
Whistler gradually succeeded in forcing recognition of its 
merits. To their persistent efforts, the rehabilitation of 
pastel is due. Neither the indifference of other artists, 
nor the undisguised contempt of the mass of picture buyers, 
could kill their faith in it, nor check their desire to place 
it once more in the position it had formerly held. There 
is certainly something to show to-day, as an outcome of 
their striving: a certain number of converts among the 
artists, and a small section of the public, won over, so faras 
London is concerned, to tardy, or furtive, recognition of it 
in some of our exhibitions. That nursery of original art, 
the New English Art Club, has always admitted pastel, so 
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does the newer International Society of Painters. Out of 
this movement has sprung the “ Pastel Society,” founded 
in 1898, an association that would appear to be at once 
select and strong. The annual exhibition, confined to 
members only, is held in the Galleries of the Royal 
Institute from the middle of June to the third week in 
July. The first members included G. F. Watts, R.A., 
G. Boughton, R.A., Messrs. Clauson, Guthrie, Bertram 
Priestman, Muhrman, Mark Fisher, Edward Stott, and 
Wm. Stott of Oldham; and in the first exhibition of the 
Society, many members of the Société de Pastellistes 
Francais, M. Besnard, M. J. E. Blanche, M. Hellen, 
M. P. Roll, M. L. Lhermitte, and M. F. Montenard, whose 
leadership in the French art world is unquestioned, were 
among the contributors. 

And, in correlation with this revival, the old crayons of 
comparatively limited range, have been improved upon, by 
the manufacture of the delightful soft pastels, in an im- 
mense variety of tints. A box sorted for landscape may 
contain as many as 400 pastels, and even this is supple- 
mented by a smaller box of 100 crayons firmer than the 
pastels and intended to be used for fine touches in com- 
pleting a drawing executed in the soft crayons. 

It will be seen that by blending of these tints every 
minute and intermediate shade is procurable. 

Pastel can be used in a varied and delightful way, from 
the artistic to the stupidly laborious, from the freest of 
sketches or merest suggestion to the elaborated picture. 
The sketches of Mr. Whistler, are true pastel notes, of 
effect summarised with great skill and feeling. 

What are the qualities and characteristics of the pastel 
medium, which make it so desirable and delightful an 
addition to our resources of pictorial expression ? 


They are somewhat difficult of definition, so much 
depends upon temperament in these matters. Why does 
one man find pleasure in water-colour, and none in oil, or 
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the reverse? Why do so many people now-a-days, find 
their interest growing in the arts of etching, of litho- 
graphy, in the revival of the woodcut, and of pastel, yet to 
whom the Autumn exhibition of “selected oil paintings,” 
is the most stodging of entertainments, a weariness to the 
flesh! What most people will agree in saying is, no 
doubt, that the chief quality about a pastel, worked out 
with anything like finish, is the richness together with the 
velvety bloom of the colour. This is a peculiarity of the 
material, viz., the peachlike bloom of the surface. Of 
course this is not the case with every pastel drawing. It 
depends on the kind of paper used. There are many kinds 
of paper for pastel work. That which produces the bloomy 
peachlike surface is a fluffy paper rather soft, in 
texture. There is pumicif paper, especially suitable for 
sketches and things rapidly dashed in; anti-ponce, suitable 
for portraits and more highly-finished works; canvas, 
primed with plaster, and vellum. Many of the most 
exquisite drawings of Sir Thomas Lawrence were made 
upon vellum, but these were chiefly in red and black 
crayons only. Mr. Francis Dodd, a young artist of marked 
originality and promise, has done excellent work in pastel 
on common brown paper. It will be seen that such a 
medium offers almost unlimited freedom to the artist. It 
can be used in every way desired, from the briefest note or 
memorandum, up to the most laboured and highly-finished 
picture, combining all the depth of oil painting, with other 
qualities peculiarly its own. The old masters used it to 
produce highly finished works, which rivalled oil paintings, 
in every thing except the time required in the execution 
of the latter. 


In modern days pastel is looked upon mainly as a means 
of securing effects of light and colour, which would other- 
wise be too fleeting, for the more tedious processes of oil or 


vater-colour. 


It must be admitted, that when your pastel picture is 
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finished, it will be necessary to secure it by means of glass 
and frame. This is undoubtedly a drawback to pastel. 
The alternative of course is the fixing of the drawing by 
one or other of the various methods described in the hand- 
books. But whichever of the means be used the result is 
always a reduction and a flattening of the tones and loss 
of brightness, so that the frame and glass are absolutely 
essential to preserve a pastel drawing. Even then, careful 
handling is advisable, for shaking or knocking will cause 
some of the looser grains of crayon to become detached and 
fall as a fine dust within the glass. But with due and 
reasonable care, a pastel painting will last as long and 
retain its freshness of colour, as well or better than pictures 
in oil or water colour. Absolute immutability is, of 
course, not to be claimed for any of the devices which are 
available for pictorial practice. il paint changes and 
darkens in colour, and is apt to crack and peel off if 
used roughly or exposed to alternations of temperature; 
water colour suffers from exposure to light, and is especi- 
ally prone to be injured by damp air; and in the mechanism 
or material of every other artistic process, there is some 
weak point that will appear as time goes on. “Compared 
with other technical devices, pastel is in some respects the 
most permanent of them all. Given that amount of safe- 
guarding which is the due of every type of art work, it 
will outlast the rival processes that have taken its place in 
the popular favour. Unlike oil painting, it neither cracks 
nor peels, and it is subject to no chemical changes which 
will darken or alter its colour; unlike water-colour it does 
not fade nor sink into the surface of the paper,” : 
Its one weakness, the shaking off, or loosening of the 
particles of pastel, is easy to guard against. Once framed, 
let it be carefully handled, and the rough usage avoided to 


which no picture should be exposed, and your pastel will 
retain its freshness. 
During the annual visitation, known as “ Spring clean- 
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ing,” the household divinities must be made to understand 
something of this. One’s imagination reels at the thought 
of a pastel removed from its frame in order to dust it! 
But so it does at the thought of the application of Monkey 
Soap to an oil painting! Setting aside the perils of 
the Spring cleaning, damp is the only enemy to be feared, 
and damp is equally dangerous: to water colours or en- 
gravings, and will slowly but surely destroy even the most 
carefully painted oil picture. 

Indeed, the balance of advantage lies, on the whole, 
with pastel painting, and if this fact can be impressed 
upon the people who are at present labouring under a 
misconception, it will do something towards reviving its 
popularity. With ordinary care, pastel paintings, it may 
be safely assumed, will last unimpaired in beauty for 
centuries, 

To the amateur it offers a tempting, perhaps a too 
tempting, method of artistic expression. The simplicity 
and ease of its manipulation, the facility with which 
pleasing effects are obtained quickly, without any of the 
labour and patience required in oil or water-colour 
painting, invite the student of colour and form, and lure 
him on without the disappointments and trials of the more 
difficult mediums. The worst of the process is, that it 
encourages a slipshod style of working. It is so easy to 
erase, blot, or bury up, that a carelessness of values is 
generated, and it is so easy a material with which to work 
that fixity of intention is even difficult. 


Notwithstanding the evidences of the revived interest in 
pastel, it is but rarely met with in our provincial 
exhibitions. 

The committees do not seem quite sure what to do with 
a pastel, even when it has run the gauntlet of the selecting 
sub-committee. At the Liverpool Autumn Exhibition, we 


have seen occasional examples of the art, considerately 
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hung in the doorways. They are catalogued indifferently 
amongst oil pictures or water-colour drawings. 

So little commercial value has pastel at the present 
day that it must be regarded for a long time to come as 
an artist’s art. 

Here is an opportunity for the municipal patronage of 
the fine arts, apart from commercial values. 

Why wait for the voice of the picture dealers to declare 
that pastel is once more an art worthy of serious attention ? 
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ON THE GENTLE ART OF BIRRELLING. 


By J. J. RicHarpson, 


F the three several ways in which greatness is supposed 
to come to a man, surely the fact that it is thrust 
upon him must give him the keenest relish and the highest 
delight. However favourable the conditions under whieh 
a man is born, they can afford him no lively feelings of 
satisfaction. He is only entering upon the journey of life 
and is without any means of making either a comparison 
or a contrast; so that whether he be born in the purple 
or first see light in a cottage, is to him at that period, 
whatever it may be later in life, a matter of supreme 
indifference. And even as the years go on the man who is 
born to greatness must find it so natural to him that he 
needs the same effort of mind to grasp the significance of 
the gift that we do to realise how essential the air is to our 
existence when we are unconsciously breathing it every 
minute of our lives. 

To achieve greatness, to accomplish any great work, 
must give a thrill of pleasure, or, failing that, at least 
some measure of satisfaction that our efforts have been 
rewarded with success, even though this is followed by 
disillusionment at the result, or by recollections of what 
the struggle has cost, or even by regrets at the completion 
of a task. When Gibbon, after nearly fifteen years of 
labour, had finished his ‘“ Decline and Fall of the Roman 


Empire,” he writes in his Autobiography: “I will not 
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dissemble the first emotions of joy on recovery of my 
freedom and perhaps of the establishment of my fame, 
but my pride was soon tumbled, and a sober melancholy 
was spread over my mind by the idea that I had taken an 
everlasting leave of an old and agreeable companion.’ 

But when we think of greatness thrust upon anyone, of 
fame coming unsought to a man, then must we see the 
rarest form of honour. This indeed must give the height 
of pleasurable gratification, like a spring of clear cold 
water to a tired and thirsty traveller in a hot desert, or a 
lump of gold unexpectedly encountering the toes of a 
down-at-heart settler in a new country. To this fate has 
been subjected the Right Honourable Augustine Birrell, 
His Majesty’s Chief Secretary for Ireland. He has had 
greatness thrust upon him. It is his good fortune to have 
his name associated with a word that has enlarged the 
vocabulary of perhaps the greatest language and the finest 
literature that the world has known—a language that bids 
fair in years to come to be the most widely prevalent 
means of conveying the ideas and enshrining the thoughts 
of the greater part of the millions of inhabitants of our 
sphere. When they reflect upon this his children, if he 
have any, must surely rise up and call him blessed. 

It has crossed my mind that there may be some matter- 
of-fact people who would refuse to see anything of value 
in this honour; people to whom words are mere light and 
airy nothings, and who are ignorant of the fact that 
‘words are the only things which last for ever”; people 
who are concerned only with the utility of speech, and are 
unconscious of all the mystery, magic and charm of words; 
people who never think that it is through the possession of 
language, above everything else, that man has been able 
to take so supreme a position in the universe, that he 
has become “the roof and crown of things.” To such 
I reply by asking what gives a thing value in their eyes? 
Why are they willing to give so much more of their 
labour, thought and effort, put, of course, into that 
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convenient means of exchange called money, for one thing 
more than for another? The air we breathe, the water 
we drink are so necessary to us that they should be more 
priceless than rubies. But because they exist in such 
enormous quantities they cost us almost nothing. The 
diamond, though almost valueless for practical purposes, 
is looked upon, by reason of its scarceness, as a jewel of 
inestimable worth. Quite recently men of position and 
ability gave a large sum of money for a useless piece of 
carbon, and travelled thousands of miles to present it to 
our King. If they had found it in the much more useful 
form of coal, they would not have stooped to pick it up. 

Rarity, not utility, is the measure of value, and, judged 
of this standard, how pronounced is the greatness thrust 
upon Mr. Birrell. Probably no one would quarrel with 
the assertion that Gladstone and Beaconsfield were more 
successful statesmen, if not greater writers than Mr. 
Birrell, but to neither of them has this unique honour 
fallen. In saying this I have not overlooked the fact of 
the Gladstone bag. But that is only a business adjective. 
Sir Robert Peel was more fortunate. But his involuntary 
contributions to our language—in the forms of “ bobby ” 
and “ peeler”—are not admitted as classical by the 
guardians of its purity. They belong to what has been 
called “the idiotcy of one and the vulgarity of many ”"— 
slang. 

I am not going to attempt any formal expression of the 
meaning of the word “ birrelling.” Such an effort at 
precision, besides being quite beyond my powers, is also 
antagonistic to my kindly feelings towards the word. 
I am loth to crib, cabin and confine it within the limits 
of a verbal definition. The mere mechanical sound of the 
word appeals to me as something soothing and delightful 
with its rolling rr’s and its pleasantly sounding II’s, quite 
apart from any meaning it conveys to my mind. There is 
a simple artless gaiety about the word birrelling which 
must appeal to the most thoughtless user. Besides does 
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it not remind us of a word not very dissimilar in sound 
and one which is associated in our minds with that 
gracious season of the year when peace and goodwill are 
proclaimed to all the world, and when we join together 
in the singing of a Christmas carol. 

Carolling is simple and homely in form, and may make 
but slight appeal to those who seek in the complexities 
and subtleties of modern music a stimulus of the vague 
sensuous and elusive emotions which the sister arts of 
poetry, painting or sculpture fail to arouse. And so with 
birrelling, if we go to it expecting to find those qualities— 
profundity, penetration, illumination—which we associate 
with criticism, we shall be disappointed. It has no claim 
to be censidered as anything so serious. Its two most 
essential qualities are that it should be interesting and 
entertaining. Criticism may be thought of as a rushing 
river excavating its way into the earth, and, as it deepens 
its bed, disclosing layer after layer of rich and undreamt-of 
deposits, whilst birrelling may be likened to the silvery 
Thames, as imaged by Sir John Denham, “ though gentle, 
yet not dull.” Certainly not dull, for, whatever the 
limitations of birrelling—and, like everything else, it has 
its limitations—it must not bore one. It may, or may not, 
be witty. For wit is so much a matter of individual 
opinion, and Heaven help the man who tries to be witty 
and his audience does not meet him half-way. We have 
it on most excellent authority that “A jest’s prosperity 
lies in the ear of him that hears it; never in the tongue of 
him that makes it.” 


And on this point Mr. Birrell has had something to say, 
and this is how he says it: 


This desire of being witty, sneered at as it always is, has 
in most cases an honourable, because a humane, origin. It 
springs from pity of the audience. It is given but to 
half-a-dozen men in a century really to teach their grown-up 
contemporaries, whilst to inflame them by oratory is happily 
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the province of very few, but to bore them well-nigh to 
extinction is within the scope of most men’s powers. This 
desire to amuse just a little ought not therefore to be so 
very contemptible, springing as it does from the pity that is 
akin to love. 


I do not know that I can express my view of the art of 
birrelling better than by using the words in which Mr. 
Birrell has so admirably put his standpoint as regards 
literature. He says: 


It exists to please—to lighten the burdens of men’s lives, 
to make them for a short while forget their sorrows and 
their sins, their silenced hearths, their disappointed hopes, 
their grim futures—and those men of letters are the best 
loved who have best performed literature’s truest office. 





If I may be allowed another comparison, I would say that 
birrelling is to literature what carolling is to music; and 
both to have any charm must spring from a clean and 
a merry heart. 

When we turn to consider how Mr. Birrell has plyed his 
gentle art we find that the range of his subjects is confined 
almost to the eighteenth century and the first half of the 
nineteenth. It is true he has dealt with Milton and has 
touched twice upon the Reformation; but these are the 
exceptions that prove the rule. Of modern authors his 
chief interest is in Hazlitt, Borrow, Carlyle, Browning, 
Matthew Arnold and Cardinal Newman; but of the 
eighteenth century writers there is hardly one that he has 
not written pleasantly about, from Swift and Pope to 
Burke and Cowper. The most noticeable omissions are 
Addison, Fielding and Goldsmith. But perhaps he has a 
future in which, relieved from the cares and worries of 
political life, he may birrell entertainingly of these and 
others, as he has already done of the smaller fry like Gay, 
Vanbrugh and Hannah More. 

Mr. Birrell loves our eighteenth century writers, and 
has imbibed something of their broad humanity, their 
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healthy, sane, humorous outlook upon life. He has their 
spirit of kindliness, courtesy and urbanity. Like so many 
of them he is also a man of affairs with an interest 
in literature. To employ his own words concerning Sir 
Leslie Stephen, he is one of “the great class of sensible 
men and women who delight in reading for the pleasure it 
gives them.” 

There are other and more serious views of literature, 
but Mr. Birrell will have none of them, and has no 
hesitation in expressing this opinion : 


There is much pestilential trash now being talked about 
the “ Ministry of Books” and “ The Sublimity of Art,” and 
I know not what other fine phrases. It almost amounts to 
a religious service conducted before an altar of first editions. 


In another essay he has said: 


There is no harm in talking about books, still less in 
reading them, but it is folly to pretend to worship them. 
Deign on the passing world to turn your eyes, 
And pause awhile from letters to be wise. 


I can quite understand some serious students of books, 
men to whom literature is almost more even than life, 
contemning Mr. Birrell’s easy-going way of regarding 
the great writers. To them his gaiety and good humour 
would be mere brass and tinkling cymbals. They would 
class him, as a well-known writer did the eighteenth 
century, as of the earth, earthy. They would possibly 
consider it as bordering upon irreverence to say as 
Mr. Birrell does: 


Here we all are, Heaven knows how many million of us, 
speaking, writing and spelling the English language more 
or less ungrammatically in a world as full as it can hold of 
sorrows and cares and fustians and folly. Literature is a 
solace and charm. I will not stop in my headlong course to 
compare it with tobacco; though, if it ever came to a vote, 
mine would be cast for letters. 
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But this is Mr. Birrell’s point of view, many times insisted 
upon, though not always so flippantly, shall I say? as in 
this instance; for underlying his humourous genial 
manner there is a solid substratum of seriousness in his 
ray of regarding literature, as there is of Puritanism in 
his views of life and conduct. Take this as an example: 


The principles of taste, the art of criticism, are not 
acquired amidst the hurly-burly of living authors and the 
hasty judgments thereupon of hasty critics, but by the study, 
careful and reverential, of the immortal dead. In this 
study the critics are of immense use to us. Dryden, Addison, 
Gray, Coleridge, Lamb, Hazlitt, Swinburne reveal to us their 
highest critical powers, not whilst vivisecting a contem- 
porary, but when expounding the anatomy of departed 
greatness. Teach me rightly to admire Milton and Keats, 
and I will find my own criticism of living poets. Help me 
to enjoy, however feebly, Homer and Dante, and I will 
promise not to lose my head over Pollok’s “ Course of Time” 
or Mr. Bailey’s “ Festus.” Fire my enthusiasm for Henry 
Vaughan and George Herbert, and I shall be able to distin- 
guish between the muses of Miss Frances Ridley Havergal 
and of Miss Christina Rossetti. Train me to become a citizen 
of the true Republic of Letters, and I shall not be found 
on my knees before false gods, or trooping with the vulgar 
to crown with laurel brazen brows. 


This may be lightly said, but how essentially wise and 
truthful it is. Again, though his good-nature shines so 
conspicuously through what he writes, he can, even if 
rarely, show his indignation and lay the flail on with no 
uncertain hand. Whilst alive to the fascination and 
acknowledging “the majesty and splendour of Swift’s 
genius,” he is not prevented from saying of the great Dean 
that “ No fouler pen than Swift’s has soiled our literature. 
His language is horrible from first to last. He is full of 
odious images, of base and abominable allusions. It 
would be a labour of Hercules to cleanse his pages. His 
love-letters are defaced by his incurable coarseness. This 
habit of his is so inveterate that it seems a miracle that he 
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kept his sermons free from his blackguard phrases. It is a 
question, not of morality, but of decency, whether it is 
becoming to sit in the same room with the works of this 
divine.” 

There is nothing gentle about this. It is hard 
hitting. In the same essay he says: “I only know one 
good-humoured anecdote of Swift,” and I might say I only 
know this instance of Mr. Birrell’s good-nature and 
geniality so entirely deserting him as when dealing with 
Swift. It may be justifiable, but at least it is exceptional, 
for, next to his good humour, his most evident quality, 
and one which gives such a charm to his birrelling, is the 
width of his sympathy. He is ever ready with an excuse 
for human frailty, or a kind word in favour of those whose 
conduct he thinks has been condemned harshly, or an 
indignant protest against uncharitable judgments. Listen 
to this spirited defence of a writer who might almost be 
said to have the first place in his literary affections : 


Lamb’s letters from first to last are full of the philosophy 
of life ; he was as sensible a man as Dr. Johnson. One grows 
sick of the expressions “ Poor Charles Lamb,” “ Gentle 
Charles Lamb,” as if he were one of those grown-up children 
of the Leigh Hunt type, who are perpetually begging and 
borrowing through the round of every man’s acquaintance. 
Charles Lamb earned his own living, paid his own way, was 
the helper not the helped; a man who was beholden to no 
one, who always came with gifts in his hand, a shrewd man, 
capable of advice, strong in council. Poor Lamb, indeed! 
Poor Coleridge, robbed of his will; poor Wordsworth, 
devoured by his own ego; poor Southey, writing his tomes 
and deeming himself a classic; poor Carlyle, with his nine 
volumes of memoirs, where he 


Lies like a hedgehog rolled up the wrong way, 
Tormenting himself with his prickles. 


Call these men poor, if you feel it decent to do so, but not 
Lamb, who was rich in all that makes life valuable, or 
memory sweet. But he used to get drunk. This explains all 
Be untruthful, be unfaithful, unkind ; darken the lives of all 
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who have to live under your shadow, rob youth of joy, take 
peace from age, live unsought for, die unmarried— and 
remaining sober you will escape the curse of men’s pity, and 
be spoken of as a worthy person. But, if ever, amidst what 
Burns called ‘ Social noise’ you so far forget yourself as to 
get drunk think not to plead a spotless life spent with those 
for whom you have laboured and saved; talk not of the 
love of friends, or of help given to the needy; least of all 
make reference to a noble self-sacrifice passing the love of 
women, for all will avail you nothing. You get drunk— 
and the heartless, and the selfish, and the lewd crave the 
privilege of pitying you and receiving your name with an 
odious smile. It is really too bad. 


Whether we agree or disagree with Mr. Birrell’s point of 
view we cannot but admire the vivacity and force with 
which he puts it; and if there is scorn of cant and humbug 
there is no bitterness in his sarcasm. We must feel that 
behind his indignation there is a nature essentially good- 
humoured, 

Among so many delightful essays it is by no means easy 
to say which is Mr. Birrell’s happiest effort, but, if I were 
compelled to make a choice I would select the one on 
Dr. Johnson in the second series of “ Obiter Dicta.” Mr. 
Birrell loves the rugged “ old struggler,” as he calls him— 
the grand old man of letters. He writes with the keenest 
sympathy because he has a like common-sensible way of 
looking at life, the same love of books and reading, and 
an identical opinion as to the true office of literature. In 
bidding the doctor an affectionate farewell, Mr. Birrell 
says, what unfortunately cannot be said of all literary 
men : 


His character will bear investigation, and some of his 
books perusal. The latter, indeed, may be submitted to his 
own test, and there is no truer one. A book, he wrote, 
should help us either to enjoy life, or to endure it. His 
frequently do both. 


And, to my mind, the same may be said of the gentle art 
of birrelling. 




















SLEEP: AN INVOCATION. 


By Gro. MiLner. 


5. 
QO oft-entreated Sleep! How slow art thou to come 
Into this darkened room; 

Or if thou drawest near, how swift to fly, 

Though with soft words and many a burdened sigh, 
More deep than lovers use, 
I call thee to come nigh— 
And yet thou dost refuse. 


II. 


Oh that the hesitant and halting Spring, 
That seemeth yet so far, 
Might break the Winter’s stubborn bar, 
And haste, and in her coming bring, 
This very morning-tide, 
Through casements opened wide, 
Some breath of sweet, cool air; 
Or even that the gusty rain, 
By her flower-scented, might sweep in and beat 
Upon this wearied brain, 
Throbbing with fever-heat. 


IIT. 


Then surely thou wouldst follow, and wouldst creep, 
O oft-entreated Sleep! 
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In and upon me with such soft and low 
Enravishment of music caught 
From wafting of thy slumbrous wings, 
That, warning off all fretful things, 
All tyrannies of insistent thought, 
And dim entanglement of fitful dreams, 
Where phantasies are real, and the real seems 
A dream fantastic, I should never know 
What time thou camest, nor when thou didst go, 
But only breathe a thankful breath and say— 
Sleep hath been here 
And. at her healing touch are driven away 
My dread companions, Pain and Fear. 








